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CHAPTER III, LADY OF THE MANOR. 


* THAT poor man does not sell many of 
his drawings apparently,” said Miss 
Fanny Latimer to her niece, when they 
had once more crossed the churchyard, 
with its stiff groups of shrubs, and were 
slowly descending the white, stony lane 
into the town. 

‘No; I wonder if he cares about it, 
I wonder if I ought to buy some.” 

“ He would be much obliged to you, of 
course. He took us up to the studio on 
purpose that you might see them.” 

“ Did he, Aunt Fanny ¢” 

“No doubt, dear. The view was only 
a pretence ; it was exactly the same.” 

“Oh, no; there wera more mountains 
and a larger piece of lake.” 

“T saw no difference; at least, not 
enough to take us up those dusty stairs, 
Poor man! Really, Poppy, he seems a 
nice honest young fellow. Why can’t 
people stick to their own trades? If he 
really didn’t like farming, nothing could 
be better than a clerkship in a bank, 
Of course, if he was a good artist, likely to 
be famous, and so on, ove would have 
nothing to say; but those things of his, 
especially the more finished ones! If you 
buy any, Poppy, let them be the merest 
sketches. Some of those were not so bad. 
Well, dear, why do you sigh? You didn’t 
expect anything very good, so it is nota 
great disappointment.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Poppy. ‘He has 
such pratty ideas. He has the spirit and 





soul of an artist, l’m sura; but the pic- 
tures are not very good. No; there is a 
kind of hard look about them. They 
want poetry, and I thought he had all 
that. Oh, yes, it is a great disappoint- 
ment. To think of a man’s working for 
years, giving up his life, caring for nothing 
else, and failing after all. To be a 
failure—poor Geoffrey Thorne! What can 
one do?” 

“One thing you can’t do, dear Poppy. 
You can’t make genius grow where it 
won't.” 

“Did I seem unkind? I couldn’t say 
much,” said Poppy, stopping and looking 
rather wistfully up in the shadow. 

The road into which the lane turned 
was overhung with high walls and 
heavy roofs of houses, standing out sharp, 
up above, against the clear afternoon sky. 
The shadows were already spraading 
broad and long over this part of the town, 
screened from the west by the Castle hill 
and all its buildings, But the advancing 
twilight was purple and warm ; and up to 
the left the golden sunshine lingered on 
fields of rich short grass and wild flowers, 
orchards red with fruit, a phalanx of tall 
trees, green and gold, which surrounded a 
large, irregular house on the slope, and 
made @ background for it against the high 
horizon of blus hills and pine-woods. 

‘‘T’m afraid you couldn’t even seem 
unkind,” said Miss Latimer with a little 
smile. ‘I thought you wera very clever. 
You asked so many questions about the 
sketches, and whers they were taken, and 
the colours and shapes of things, and 
mixed in something that seemed like 
admiration, and was qaite enough to 
satisfy the artist. I will say that for him— 
I don’c think he is conceited exactly.” 

“Not in the least. Ob, no, he never 
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was. Well, I didn’t want to be either 
dishonest or unkind,” said Poppy gravely. 
“And after all, I don’t profess to know 
anything about painting, nor do you, I 
suppore. We forgot that. We know 
nothing; we don’t paint, you or I. 
Nothing makes me so angry as to hear 
people criticising what they don’t under- 
stand. In the Academy, for instance, 
what things one hears! Really, all that 
is a lesson—not to be afraid to confess 
one’s ignorance.” 

Aunt Fanny’s bright eyes twinkled. 

“ Very well; but we must take care not 
to admire, as well as not to find fault. 
Ignorance means that we know nothing in 
either direction. However, that’s all very 
pretty, but I don’t agree with you, my 
dear. I think the opinion of a cultivated 
craature is worth something, whether she 
can paint or not. You shan’t persuade 
me that I don’t know a real artist 
when I meet one, or the contrary. 
Keep your ignorance to yourself, and 
bring it out when poor Mr. Thorne shows 
you more sketches.” 

Poppy laughed and sighed. Slowly 
they turned their backs on the Castle hill, 
and began climbing a lane between low 
stone walls and meadows, shaded by trees, 
which without a touch of wind dropped a 
yellow leaf now and then. They were 
walking east, and the evening light went 
on deepening behind them, In tho faces 
of both thera was a little disturbance ; 
worry, though in no very definite form, 
had taken hold upon them both. Poppy 
was mourning over her artist, perhaps 
more than she chose to say, not being 
quite sure of her aunt’s full sympathy. 
The claims of an old friend on her interest, 
almost on her affection, wera intensified, 
to an extent he did not at all realise, by 
his belonging to her county and her 
parish, Poppy had, half secretly, but 
deep in her nature, the most ancient and 
feudal ideas about herself as lady of the 
manor. She had a way of looking on her 
own people as children waiting to be fed. 
Much of this feeling, no doubt, could be 
traced to her ancestors, who had lived for 
generations as landlords at Bryans, gene- 
rally good and benevolent. The present 
day gave Poppy other thoughts and 
feelings to mix with her feudal ladyship ; 
deep convictions both of the brotherhood 
of humanity and of the evil of pauperising 
her neighbours. She had thus grown up 
a mixture of aristocrat and democrat, with 
the deepest respect for her own position, 





and the strongest feeling of the wants and 
claims of others. Some people in her own 
county said that she was undignified and 
a Radical; others, that she was haughty 
and gave herself absurd airs. Porphyria 
followed her own convictions too in- 
dependently, in too illogically logical a 
fashion to be quite popular in general 
society. But the best people understood 
and loved her. 

Miss Fanny Latimer loved her niece 
dearly without understanding her. She 
was always a little afraid about Poppy’s 
future, believing her capable of some 
extravagant foolishness; it would be hard 
to say why, except that the romantic side 
of Poppy’s character struck her aunt much 
more than the dignified and self-respect- 
ing side. This tendency, of course, was 
latent, while that was expressed. But 
Miss Latimer was naturally an anxious 
women, given to studying small things, 
easily made suspicious, fearing danger, one 
may say; in every bush; and thus she 
could not know without disquiet that 
Poppy was inclined to look on this un- 
fortunate artist as a responsibility, a 
charge of her own. The knowledge that 
Poppy’s thoughts were occupied with him, 
as they strolled slowly up the lane to- 
gether, was disagreeable to Miss Latimer. 
Being a good woman she could not have 
done anything actively unkind to Geoffrey 
Thorne, and she wished him no evil, 
except the speediest possible departure 
from Herzheim. 

Two trains of thought went on in her 
mind as she walked beside Poppy. One 
discussed the wisdom of telegraphinz to 
Mrs. Nugent, her dearest friend, who had 
promised to meet them at Herzheim, to 
hurry her coming. The other, after a 
minute or two, found its way into words. 
It was a real inspiration, Miss Latimer 
wondered afterwards how she had been 
worthy to receive it. 

‘‘Poppy,” she said, “I have an idea. 
You may not like it, but I think it’s 
clever—and delightful—worth considering, 
at least.” 

“About the sketches?” said Poppy 
absently. 

Her aunt made a little face. 

“Well, yes, dear. A match. It will 
take two anxieties off your mind; and 
really, the more I think of it, the more 
perfect it seems. The artist and Maggie 
Farrant. Now, could anything be more 
charming? Only the other day you 
wondered whom Maggie would marry, 
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and indeed I have wondered too, because 
you know, dear, you have lifted her above 
her station by all your kindness, and 
teaching, and so on. Now, here is a man 
who has lifted himself above his station, so 
that they are very much on a level. And 
an artist is sure to admire a face like 
Maggie’s, Tell me, don’t you think I am 
very clever ?”’ 

Poppy laughed a little. Her face 
brightened; thera really was something 
attractive in Aunt Fanny’s idea. And the 
more such a match was thought of, the 
more suitable, if not practicable, it cer- 
tainly seemed. There was something 
honest and nice about Geoffrey Thorne ; 
he looked as if he might make a girl happy, 
especially a girl like Maggie, refined, as 
Aunt Fanny said, above her surroundings. 

“One can’t make these things happen,” 
she said, ‘ Yes, I think it is a good idea. 


If he ever comes to England.” 


Geoffrey Thorne, rushing upstairs to his 
studio after the ladies had left him, had 
already decided that he must go home 
that autumn, that winter, as soon as he 
knew that she was at Bryans again. 
Evidently she hunted still, for she had 
talked of seeing his brother in the hunting- 
field, His father would give him a mount, 
of course. He had meant to spend the 
winter painting in Italy; but painting 
must go to the dogs for once. He must 
have a long, long holiday, within reach of 
her. After all, what was an artist without 
an inspiration? She must always be that ; 
a winter spent near her, within occasional 
sight and hearing, a little talk now and 
then, would be better, even for his art, 
than years of work without sympathy. 
Geoffrey stood in the window, where she 
had stood, and let his quick imagination 
run through that winter. It was easy, for 
he knew so well how everything would 
look, how everything would happen, what 
every one would say. How wonderful, how 
far past all fairy tales it would be, if in 
those old familiar scenes, in the very fortress 
of aristocracy, as his native county had 
always seemed to him, his wild ambition 
should suddenly find itself on the way 
to be gratified! How that might come 
about he could not quite imagine. Oaly 
some old words flitted across his brain: 
“Love is strong as death.” If she loved 
him the fortress would be easily stormed ; 
he would have an irresistible power. 
Geoffray’s common sense had retired for 
the present, finding itself useless. It 








lingered in the outskirts of his mind like a 
cold, wet fog, biding its time, letting him 
dream his boyish dreams again in the sun- 
shine. The sun, after all, is stronger 
than the fog, and can win the victory in a 
fair fight, if he exerts himself enough. A 
man’s deliberate will, too, is stronger than 
the passion of a boy; and Geoffrey knew 
that evening that he had never been in 
love before, not even with Porphyria. It 
was life or death now, as he said quietly 
to himself, standing there and looking 
over Herzheim to the mountains. 

Her love—or death—was the conclusion. 

The certainty of this alternative was 
like an electric shock. It was impossible, 
in the face of this, to stand any longer 
dreaming at the window. The young 
man pulled off his painting-blouse, put 
on his coat, and started off for a walk 
in the opposite direction to the Blumen- 
hof. He went across the Castle plat- 
form, under low archways once strongly 
defended, along straight walks bordered 
with formal shrubs, the Sanday promenade 
of Herzheim; then down a slope and 
long flights of steps into the north-west 
quarter of the quaint old town; through 
an old paved square, with high fantastic 
roofs surrounding it; through lanes with 
the most ominous smells, though they 
led straight down to the bank of the green, 
fresh, rushing river; then along a littl, 
way by the river’s roughly paved margin ; 
across a wide, empty “place” bordered by 
backs of tall houses, with the town walls 
and an open gate on the other side, and a 
row of plane-trees in the middle; through 
the gateway, out upon a country road 
shaded by trees, and bordered by a long 
path above the river. Geoffrey turned 
immediately into this path out of the 
dust of the road, and went pacing along it, 
though he could hardly hear himself think 
for the noise of the water. This was as 
well, for horrid mists of thought were 
trying to spread themselves over his mind. 
They were telling him that the ambition 
he had so strongly set before him was too 
high, too difficalt—almost impossible, if 
not wrong. They spoke to his pride: 
“What have you, on your side, to offer 
this girl? Are you really the sort of man 
who would like to hang up his hat in 
his wife’s hall?” They appealed to his 
unselfishness, ‘' What about your connec- 
tions? Will they be altogether pleasant 
connections for her, especially as they live 
in the parish? A man always affects his 
wife’s position, more or less; would you 
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like to lower hers? You are not a stupid | 


lump who does not understand there 
things, therefore you ought to let them 
influence you. Would not she be happier 
married to a man of her own position in 
society? What, in fact, do you see in 
yourself to make yourself worthy to be 
offered to her?” 

To such arguments (:eoffrey made some 


kind of answer, by which common sense | 


was asked to see that no connections, 
nothing, could affect the high nature and 
standing of Miss Latimer. That his pride 
was his own affair, if she cared to accept 
his love. In that case, of course, she must 
think it better worth having than other 
people’s, No one else, certainly, Geoffrey 
reasoned—forgetting a few aberrations— 
had worshipped her since she was a little 
child. And after all, the poor fellow 
thought, this self of his might have really 
been a worthless thing. He might have 
had no genius. Genius and work had 
often enough given men everything they 
wanted, His genius, in which he believed, 
and his years of work, which were real, had 
done little for him, it was true. Butif a 
woman like Porphyria Latimer could love 
him for himself, these things made him a 
little more valuable. All this common 
sense could not contradict. But she did 
something far more cruel; she laughed. 
And Geoffrey himself put his head down 
in his hands and laughed, bitterly and 
passionately, for with a swift reaction 
the cold mist had crept into his very 
soul. 

He was sitting now on a bench by the 
river, under an old plane-tree, with his 
face to the western sky and mountains— 
not those wonderful mountains, to the 
south of the town, which his studio 
window looked out upon. Close before 
him the river came rushing down from the 
lake ; there were rapids here, down which 
the water boiled and played, a sheet of 
sparkling foam, then hurrying on, flashing 
in varied green and blue. The noise 
seemed deafening, and yet suddenly, 
through it all, Geoffrey in his dejection 
was aware of footsteps that came up and 
stopped beside him, and of a voice begin- 
ning in French : 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir, but could 
you have the goodness to tell me——” 

Geoffrey got up, flushing a little with 
shame, for the accent was English, and he 
was sensitive to the opinion of his country- 
men. He saw before him a short, slight 
man of about his own age, carefully 





dressed in the most approved fashion for a 
walking tour, with a small, delicate, but 
sunburnt face, red hair cut close, and a 
thin red moustache. The aspect of the 
man was finicking, and his expression, 
though polite and intelligent, was not 
agreeable, His eyes were dark, keen, and 
peremptory. He looked like a gentleman, 
a clever man, and a dandy. 

“I’m English,” Geoffrey shouted, smiling, 
“ What can I tell you?” 

The stranger stared at him hard, and 
smiled a little too. His own voice was so 
clear and penetrating that it seemed to 
pierce without effort through that Babel of 
waters, 

“ Ah—thanks,” he said. “Could you 
kindly tell me where the Blumenhof is— 
which side of the town, I mean?” 

A slight, unreasonable, foolish feeling of 
annoyance made Geoffrey flush a little 
deeper, so that the stranger stared at him 
harder and more satirically. As Geoffrey 
explained that it lay to the east of the 
town, and went on in a dry, business- 
like fashion to tell him the nearest way 
to it, the stranger lifted his sharp chin 
in the direction of Geoffrey’s pointing 
stick, and his expression became milder 
and indifferently friendly. It had been 
a little hard on the fellow, he acknow- 
ledged, to ba caught moping with his face 
in his hands. No wonder he looked like 
a fool; but now he was talking like a 
sensible fellow enough. 

“Do you know the hotel?” he con- 
descended to ask. “It is a good one, I 
suppose ?” 

“‘ Not so smart as the ‘Grand,’” Geoffrey 
answered. “Bat I like it very much. 
I’m staying there. It stands high, you 
know; it has a nice garden.” 

“Ah! I suppose,” the stranger nibbled 
his moustache, looked at the river, glanced 
sharply at Geoffrey again, ‘I suppose 
you couldn’t tell me whether some English 
people have arrived there—of ths name of 
Nugent?” 

Geoffrey could say positively No,” 
there were no people of the name of 
Nugent at the Blumenhof. His new 
acquaintance looked at him as if he meant 
to ask some other question ; but on second 
thoughts refrained. 

“Thanks; much obliged to you,” he 
said, lifted his cap politely, and walked off 
with quick steps towards the town. 

Geoffrey, sitting down again on his 
bench, looked after the straight, slender 
figure, the tight, correct legs doing their 
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duty with such untiring spirit, and said to 
hiraself : 

“What a queer little machine! But 
he’s clever, and he’s a gentleman; thinks 
himself a great swell. Is he a barrister, I 
wonder? I shouldn’t like him to cross- 
examine me, I thought he was going to 
ask a lot more questions about the 
Blumenhof. Well—what a fool I am!” 

He ended with a sigh, and dreams 
flowed back on him with the foaming rush 
of the river. 





BRITISH PERFECTION. 


It is not difficult for an Englishman 
who has mixed even but a little with the 
people of the Continent to understand why 
his nation is in such disfavour with the 
rest of the civilised world. Our British 
nature seems less flexible than the nature 
of other peoples. We have inherited 
certain idiosyncrasies from our forefathers 
which neither time nor the most startling 
enlightenment can rid us of. 

Ever since Waterloo many of us have 
had no doubt that Heaven meant us to be 
lords and lawgivers in the world. Our 
time has not yet fully come. But it will 
come. Neither the sparrow-like pertness 
of France, nor the heavy-footed German, 
nor vast-acred Russia will be able to stand 
in our way. Even that new Titan, the 
United States of America, though for 
awhile it may seem to rival us, will in 
the end confess us its superior. Destiny 
cannot be combated. As Emerson, an 
American, has said: “ England is the best 
of actual nations, . Broad-footed, 
broad-bottomed,” we are ranged “in solid 
phalanx foursquare to the points of the 
compass.” . . . We “constitute the 
modern world,” having earned our “ van- 
tage ground, and held it through sges 
of adverse possession.” 

The sense of this pretension — truly 
remarkable whether or not it be entirely 
realised—somehow cannot help declaring 
itself in the modern Briton in contact 
with other people. Perhaps it was there 
innate within us centuries ago, when old 
Froissart passed judgement upon us as “ the 
most perverse nation under the sun, and 
their island . . . inhabited by the proudest 
people.” Since then it has had to lie 
dormant for many a yoar; now springing 
into undoubted prominence, and now sink- 
ing into a coma like unto death. But it 





has never really died. Indeed, when we 


~een 





seemed most impotent, we were abla to 
show forth our greatness in tie most 
convincing manner. 

This of itself would not make us in- 
tolerable to our neighbours. But we try 
other nations by our own standard, and 
blame them if they do not accord with it. 

“The English,” said De Stendhal, three- 
quarters of a century ago, ‘are abhorred 
everywhere, particularly by the lower 
classes of society.” This acute if some- 
what acrid critic of men and nations wrote 
these words almost at the very time when 
Wordsworth could hardly keep the dithy- 
ramb of his pen in praise of us within the 
bounds of decency : 


Intrepid sons of Albion! not by you 
Is life despised. Ah, no, the spacious earth 
Ne’er saw a race who held, by right of birth, 
So many objects to which love is due! 


Heroes ! for instant sacrifice prepared, 
Yet filled with ardour, and on triumph bent. 


Perhaps our Laureate was right. But 
human beings in the mass have often been 
prone rather to love where love is not due, 
and hate where they ought to love. Upon 
the whole, therefore, we may regard De 
Stendhal as a witness, in spite of himself, 
on behalf of our excellence, The very 
pains he takes to chronicle and comment 
upon our eccentricities are all testimony in 
the same direction. 

“ Nothing,” he says, “can equal my 
admiration of the English legislature, 
unless it be the repulsion I feel towards 
English society. If you make advances to 
an Englishman, he avails himself of it to 
put ona grand air of dignity. Timid in 
society towards every one whom they con- 
sider a superior, they are almost insolent 
towards all who have the air of bending 
to them. They are the most unsociable of 
beings; perhaps for that reason the least 
happy. ... To be held in consideration 
by an Englishman, the most perfect air of 
coldness must be assumed.” 

Unhappy because unsociable! argues 
our critic. How Gallic and superficial an 
estimate of the cause and effect of felicity ! 
Because we are not perennially effusive ; 
never - failing fountains of agreeable 
commonplaces ; ready to laugh with one 
man one minute, and cry with another 
man the minuto afterwards; willing to 
share our hearts between an indefinite 
number of our fellow-creatures rather than 
concentrate our affection upon the half- 
dozen or the score of beings whose claim 
upon us it is our duty as well as our joy 
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to acknowledge ; because we have taken 
the measure of our nature, and have a 
shrewd conception that the glitter of what 
is called “ life” cannot afford us a tithe of 
the solid satisfaction that waits on plain- 
featured, old-fashioned corntentment—for- 
sooth, we are unsociable, and hence un- 
happy! The old apothegm, ‘ Nunquam 
minus solus quam quum solus” (Never 
less alone than when alone), which Cardinal 
Newman applied to himself, may, it ap- 
pears, be applied to us as a nation; and 
if so, is it not a fresh evidence of our 
worth? We do not, like children, need 
course after course of frivolous pleasures to 
induce us to utter our prayer of thanks- 
giving to Dame Nature, the mother of us 
all. We are solid, and sober, and serious, 
not because we are unhappy, but because 
we are quite sufficiently happy without 
trying upon our palate the many infantine 
remedies for what some think the ennui of 
existence pure and simple. We are not as 
a rule, for example, at all bored by the 
custom of playing “the long rubber of 
connubial life” with one wife. Mirabeau, 
among others, was. He is mentioned 


because he seems to have been the French 
nation personified. He appears a wonderful 


fellow, until his methods are subjected to 
a close scrutiny. Then he seems less 
wonderful, and much less admirable. 
‘‘Champfort, who,” we are told, was one 
day ‘‘ talking to Mirabeau on the steps of 
the Tribune, observed that facility was a 
fine talent, if it were not made an improper 
use of. Mirabeau immediately took the 
proposition for his exordium, and thus 
began (his speech to the Chamber): ‘I 
have often said that facility was one of 
the finest gifts of Nature, if it were not 
made an improper use of ; and what I have 
just heard does not induce me to alter my 
opinion.’” The same man “ did for his 
child as for himself: he stole the smart 
sayings of other children to attribute them 
to his ; and it was perhaps in this way that 
he had himself been accustomed in his 
youth to live upon the property of others 
as if it were his own.” 

We British have many fine natural 
talents, but we have not very much of this 
serviceable talent of facility. Tenacity 
takes its place in us. We are slow to act, 
and what we do we do with a good deal of 
effort. But then how firm and enduring it 
is when it is done! In opposition to Mixa- 
beau, the Earl of Chatham may be put 
forward as a fair representative of our 
nation. This parallel is the more fit since 





it enables us to quote a paragraph about 
the Earl’s character which might have been 
written about the British people as a whole. 
It is perhaps a trifle ponderous, and for 
this reason rather more appropriate than it 
would otherwise have been: ‘“ That supe- 
riority of mind which had denied him the 
usual habits of intercourse with the world, 
gave an air of austerity to his manners, and 
precluded the policy of a convenient con- 
descension to the minutiz of politeness, 
and fascinating powers of address.” 

But though we come so near to perfec. 
tion, we are not perfect. In the various 
comparisons our writers are fond of draw- 
ing between our empire and that of Greece 
and Rome in the old days, naturally we 
show to advantage. Still, we are not all of 
pure gold. Now and then the rest of the 
world breaks into a chorus of reviling of 
the nation because this or that one of us 
has somewhat scandalously misbehaved 
himself, Really, this affectation on their 
part of such excossive astonishment at our 
momentary backsliding is a compliment cf 
the first rank. 

The phantasmal defects which are de- 
clared as innate within us are the in- 
separable shadows or settings of the 
virtues for which we are deservedly famous 
The charge of cruelty with which we are 
at times confronted follows, as a matter of 
course, close upon the heels of our reputa- 
tion for courage and stubbornness in con- 
flict, and hardihood in adventure, whether 
with foes of flesh and blood like ourselves, 
or with inexorable Dame Nature, or the 
circumstances that proceed from Nature. 
But if we are cruel, it is an accident of our 
human nature, rarely the outcome of de- 
liberate intention. ‘ Nothing savage, 
nothing mean,” says an alien witness, 
“resides in the English heart. They are 
subject to panics of credulity and of rage ; 
but the temper of the nation, however dis- 
turbed, settles itself soon and easily, as, in 
this temperate zone, the sky, after what- 
ever storms, clears again.” Very, very 
seldom have we in our wars, whether in- 
ternal or abroad, indulged in those odious 
orgies of bloodshed and lust which have 
defiled the fair name of other peoples, It 
is due, maybe, as much to our natural self- 
command as to our humanity. We can 
hardly understand the state of being which 
makes possible to men such deeds as those, 
for instance, at the retaking of Brescia by 
the Austrians so recently as 1848. Here 
we read that “limbs torn from their vic- 
tims were flung from the windows and the 
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barricades as food for the dogs. The heads 
of young children cut from their bodies, 
women’s arms, and fragments of human 
flesh were thrown into the midst of the 
Brescian troops, to whom bombs then 
seemed merciful, Above all, the Imperial 
cannibals delighted in the horrible convul- 
sions of those whom they burnt to death ; 
therefore they covered the prisoners with 
pitch, then set them on fire, and often con- 
demned the women to assist at their hus- 
bands’ martyrdom. Sometimes, to make 
game of the noble blood of the Brescians, 
which boiled with magnanimous wrath, 
they tightly bound the men, and then, 
before their eyes, they dishonoured and 
cut the throats of their wives and children, 
and sometimes they forced them to swallow 
the mangled entrails of their nearest 
friends. Many died of anguish, and many 
fell fainting with horror.” 

Contrast with the above the few follow- 
ing words of our soldier-historian, Napier, 
about a scene in the Peninsular War: 
“The French General, to lessen encum- 
brances, ordered beasts of burden to be 
destroyed, and the inhuman fellow charzed 
with the execution hamstringed five hun- 
dred asses and left them to starve. They 
were so found by the British; and the 
mute, sad, deep expression of pain and 
grief visible in the poor creatures’ looks 
excited a strange fury in the soldiers. No 
quarter would have been given at that 
time.” 

With such memories as these in our 
minds, and, above all, in the strength of 
personal and natural self-knowledge, we 
can afford to smile, with no feeling of ill- 
will, when our friends across the water 
presume to call us brutes and hypocrites, 
because two or three among us have, under 
exceptional circumstances and strenuous 
temptation, somewhat discredited our 
national character. 


Sach men are really less likely to be 
spared by ourselves than by strangers. 
The voice of the British people rises in 
execration of them louder than any other 


voice. Civilised public opinion and the 
daily press are judges from whom there is 
no appeal. Perhaps it is not a very illus- 
trious court, this of public opinion. It is 
shallow - brained, prejudiced, impuisive, 
susceptible to terrorism, and given to re- 
versing its own judgements again and again. 
Bat its vigorous outcry, “ Let this man be 
exalted !” or “ Let that man be debased !” 
makes itself regarded in the face of all 
opposition. 





We sre not yet quite perfect. Some of 
our virtues have a knack of looking like 
vices, simply and solely because we practise 
them to an immoderate degree. In our 
ardour of benevolence we allow Jews, 
Tarks, infidels, and heretics of all kinds to 
invade our hospitable shores, and work at 
starvation wages, to the detriment of our 
own compatriots. If protest be made by 
certain among us, we put aside such protest 
on the proud plea that our land is free far 
above every other land—ie, in fact, the very 
home of freedom, and the one refuge of 
impoverished aliens, If the poorer among 
us suffer from this, it is a pity. We are 
sorry for them, but our magnificent character 
for philanthropy must not be surrendered 
that they may eat their crusts at less cost 
than now. 

Why, the very existence of a venerable 
institution, that of the poor-rate, might be 
endangered if once and for all we were to 
refuse to let pauper artisans from Germany 
and Poland indiscriminately enter the land 
to compete with our own honest, hard- 
working operatives. If there is one thing 
we love more than another, it is our insti- 
tutions. That is why the country so 
abounds with poor-houses, asylums, hos- 
pitals, and charitable associations for the 
alleviation of distress. Nor are wo satisfied 
with the numbor that already exists. Any- 
thing and everything serves a3 a pretext 
for the establishment of a new one. If 
there is a flood or a fire in another country, 
we call a meeting, and with as little loss of 
time as possible form a corporation to 
receive subscriptions for that country. It 
seems of no consequence in life that we 
have starving Englishmen and Evglish- 
women in our midst to whom the pound 
pieces we are so eager to subscribe for the 
foreigners would be like an elixir of life 
and happiness, There are plenty of inati- 
tutions for them, and it is their own fault 
if they are too stifi-necked to profit by 
them. Misfortune is, in fact, a recognised 
profession with us, and though, like other 
professions, it is overcrowded with prac- 
titioners, there are still somo very sub- 
stantial rewards for the more successful 
in it. If our mechanics find themselves 
pressed too hard by the Polish Jews and 
Hamburghers, to whom we have given the 
helping hand, they must fall back upon 
one or other of our institutions. They 
may then keep body and soul together in 
a satisfactory manner—sometimes, indeed, 
without the least exertion on their part. 
It is enough if they do but sit still with 
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their mouths open: Providence and the 
nation will look after them. Only as a 
last resource can that other institution, 
emigration, be recommended to them. 
Emigration is not despicable in itself; 
but it is bad because it sends the emigrants, 
probably for ever, out of a land in which 
they need never plumb the lowest pro- 
fundities of misery and despair. It is no 
answer to this to point to the extreme 
wretchedness and degradation of body and 
soul which does actually exist in White- 
chapel and the slums of all our large towns. 
As has been said, all this is the result of 
the ineradicable obstinacy of the sufferers 
themselves, who prefer to suffer and groan 
rather than hold out their hands to our 
beneficent institutions. It is real heroism 
in them; a pathetic illustration of our 
matchless pluck and personal pride. But 
it is so injudicious, and makes us cut so 
very odd a figure in the esteem of the 
publicists of other nations, who are con- 
cerned with matter-of-fact reports and 
statistics, and not with psychology. 

There are other annoying circumstances 
which interfere with our enjoyment of our 
pre-eminence, Again and again we are 
brought face to face with the most glaring 


inconsistencies between actuality and our 


pretensions. ‘How very singular,’ we 
hear our neighbours of the other nations 
remark, “that a people should be so 
zealous to take all the asses and mules, 
the ducks and geese, and sea-gulls, under 
its maternal protection, and should yet 
seem 80 indifferent to the fate of the little 
children who are born of the women who 
are the wives of the people themselves!” 

One need not ask for the evidence upon 
which this insinuation is founded. Dowe not 
get horrible stories of cruelty drummed into 
our ears regularly two or three times a year? 

And these acts of cruelty take place in 
England, and the evil-doers are English 
born, like the little martyred ones them- 
selves! Good heavens! how it makes the 
blood boil within us—for a minute or two! 
But we have our daily work to do ; it were 
ruin to become too susceptible to impres- 
sions of this kind. We would remedy the 
wrong at once, if we of our own individual 
unaided strength could do so. But that is 
impossible. And so we forget these grim 
little tragedies until once again we are told 
of them from some philanthropic platform. 
Then we exclaim afresh, “Good heavens! 
good heavens!” and straightway again 
relegate the incidents to a far corner of 
the mind. 





If the poor little children had had any- 
thing in the world to do with an institu- 
tion, there would have been an indigaation 
meeting, with a long table for the re- 
porters, the country from Land’s End to 
Cape Wrath would have thrilled with a 
paroxysm of anger, the wrong would have 
been righted, and the evil-doers chastised ; 
but a little dying boy, put by his own 
mother in a bucket of water to hasten his 
death, is strictly a domestic incident. It 
is infinitely horrible, but it has nothing to 
do with an institution. Moreover, is it 
not possible that the misguided woman 
thought she was acting for the best? Time 
was when stones were put under the head 
of the dying to facilitate the separation of 
soul from body. In Heaven’s name let 
the creature have all the extenuating pleas 
possible to lessen the heinousness of her 
crime. 

It is the same in other matters. No 
one will deny that we are the most moral 
nation in the world. Not so very long 
ago it was admitted by certain prelates 
of Rome, who had been on a tour, that 
“ England is the only truly religious country 
of Europe.” This is very gratifying; for 
a religious people can hardly be a dis- 
orderly people—a people impatient of 
authority. And yet what a plague to 
our peace of mind the various strikes and 
mass meetings of the last year or two 
have been! One would suppose that every 
adult artisan and mechanic was in revolt 
against the powers that be. Indeed, some 
go so far as to aver that it is so, and 
that when the red league of insurrection, 
now forming, is complete, there will be 
such a surge of anarchy over the land 
as will for ever and aye sweep away into 
the ocean of effete things the principle 
of monarchy and all its contingents, which 
we have so long revered. Lat us hope 
this is mere speculation. There is no 
doubt, however, that some of us look 
with no kindly eye at the huge bulk of 
debt which our great grandsires accumu- 
lated for us to pay. ‘Down with taxa- 
tion” is a good cry, if a trifle simple. 
Coupled with “A rise in wages” and “The 
land for the people,” it might do a power 
of harm to our institutions. 

“ True religion,” said Gambetta, ‘is 
the bond between man and man,” which 
“enables a man on meeting his fellow 
to respect both his own and the other's 
dignity, based on equity and liberty.” 
Gambetta was not a Christian, but he 
was a humane man and a consistent 
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Republican. Upon those grounds it is 
conceivable that he would have prof- 
fered the hand of good fellowship to 
the captains and majors of the Salva- 
tion Army, at whom the orthodox 
Christians and regular attendants at 
church for so long looked not only askant, 
but with derisive and supercilious jeers. 
But from its stormy and harassed time 
of youth the Army has developed into a 
force—an institution, No one nowadays 
asks for information about the eccentric 
and energetic youog men in red jerseys, 
and the women, not quite so young, in 
decorous poke bonnets, who colour our 
streets. The Army has grown into an 
institution. Nothing, therefore, is left 
for us but to bow down before it, and 
confess that it is a realised want of the 
age. If the institution dies with its author, 
we shall not show surprise or recant our 
enthusiasm. We shall simply shrug our 
shoulders, and tell each other that its 
collapse was inevitable. 

But it is time to end this paper. 
| Enough has been said to prove that we 
are a very human, and therefore imperfect 
people after all. Perhaps we may con- 
gratulata ourselves upon this; at least if 
we may accept the sense of Lord Ipsden’s 
words in Charles Reade’s novel: ‘Of all 
vices, perfection is the most intolerable.” 

One thing seems certain. Even grant- 
ing that we are as nearly perfect as some 
believe we are, we ought not to be blind 
to the fact that it is no easy matter for 
either a nation or an individual long to 
remain balanced upon the cold, pure-aired 
mountain-top of super-excellence. Only 
by the most strenuous efforts and the most 
y naa unwearying efforts can this be 

one. 





BARBARA, 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


CHAPTER I, 


**You’L. have no trouble with the rest 
of your black, Barbara; I’ve seen Annie 
Markham, and she’ll make your best frock 
next week.” 

“Yes, Liza.” 

“It might be a bit longer than that one 
you’ve got on, though; you’re going in 
fourteen, child, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, Liza.” 

Barbara and her sister, Mrz. Stone, were 
sitting at tea together in a cottage kitchen. 
The room was small and square, with a low 





window full of geraniums in pots, a stone 
floor carpeted with one bright patchwork 
rag, @ mahogany side table, and a few 
brightly polished chairs. The middle table 
was drawn close to the fire, for it was a 
cold January afternoon. 

Mrs. Stone was a woman of six-and- 
twenty, witb a slight figure and a thin 
face, on which the wear and tear of married 
life had left its traces. She wore a very 
new black dress, which was at this moment 
turned up carefully over her knees, and 
pinned together behind. 

Barbara was a pretty child of thirteen. 
Her colouring was very bright, and the 
lines of her face were delicate and regular, 
though as yet they all possessed much of 
their childish softness. Her hair, which 
fell loosely on her shoulders, was a bright, 
shining yellow, and her eyes were large 
and blue. She was tall for her age, and 
straight with a straightness that promised, 
when the child should be a woman, to 
resolve itself into a simple grace. The 
expression of her face was curious, and in 
such a child, very unusual. It was serious 
and thoughtful, and a great intentness and 
concentration shone out of the large eyes. 
She, too, was wearing a black frock, and 
the dark dress seemed to enhance at one 
and the same time, at variance though they 
were, the pretty youthfulness of the child’s 
face, and the gravity of its expression, 

Barbara’s eyes were heavy and tired as 
she raised them to her sister, and Mrs, 
Stone glanced keenly at her. 

“You look tired, child,” she said; “you 
ain’t been cryin’ no more ?” 

‘* Not to-day I haven’t, ’Liza.” 

‘That's right. No cryin’ won’t bring 
her back, you see; and it’s certain sure 
she’s better off. Poor mother, what a deal 
she suffered!” Mrs. Stone ended with a 
sigh. 

"Their mother had been buried only the 
day before. Her illness had been very 
short ; a sharp attack of inflammation had 
developed rapidly, and Mrs. Maylin had 
scarcely lived three days after the 
frightened Barbara sent for her sister 
to help her in the nursing. Now it 
was all over, and Mrs, Stone was going 
back that afternoon by the carrier’s cart, 
to her own home in a village three miles 
away. 

There was a little pause while Barbara 
looked into the glowing fire, and Mrs. 
Stone took a comprehensive glance round 
the room and seemed to turn over some- 
thing in her own mind. 
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‘You're quite sure you'll be able to do 
for Jim?” she said to Barbara suddenly. 

Barbara looked up quickly, and the 
heavy look in her eyes gave way instantly 
to a flash of eager interest. 

“For Jim!” she repeated. ‘' Oh, yes, 
’Liza, I’m sure; I told mother I could, and 
I’m quite sure I can.” 

“Well, I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
get on all right,” Mrs. Stone answered 
thoughtfully. You're a steady enough 
child of your age, and Jim ain’t like 
some,” 

‘‘ Jim’s as careful as can be,” said Bar- 
bara, with a loving intentness in her eager 
voice, 

“And if you want anything, Mrs. Smith 
and them was sayin-—— Bless me, Bar- 
bara, is that the church clock going four ? 
I shan’t never be at the cross-roads by 
half-past, and Brown so punctual. Get my 
parcels while I put my bonnet on, there’s 
a good girl.” 

Mrs, Stone had risen as she spoke and 
unpinned her dress, and her last words 
were spoken from the top of the staircase, 
which opened directly out of the kitchen 
by a door on the left-hand side of the 
fireplace. 

An hour later, Mrs, Stone was seated in 
the carrier’s cart on her way home, telling 
to its much-interested occupants all the 
details of her mother’s illness and death. 
Barbara, having run most of the way 
home from the cross-roads, whither she 
had accompanied her sister, opened the 
door of the house, that was separated by 
a small strip of garden from the rough 
pebbled pavement and muddy lane, known 
in Meldham as the “street,” and came to 
a standstill with a sigh of heavy responsi- 
bility. She surveyed the kitchen with a 
serious face, and then glanced at the eight- 
day clock. 

‘‘ Jim ’ll be home in an hour,” she said 
to herself. 

Barbara had lived in Meldham all her 
life. Her father she could scarcely re- 
member ; and ever since her sister’s early 
marriage she had lived alone with her 
mcther and brother. The only break in 
the child’s quiet life had been a Sunday- 
school treat, a day or two spent with her 
sister, or a day’s excursion with the choir. 
Miss Denning, the Vicar’s daughter, whose 
namesake and godchild Barbara was, 
had early discovered her sweet voice, and 
taken her into the choir. Into the midst 
of this peaceful life had come the sudden 
sorrow of her mother’s death, 





Barbara had loved her dead mother very 
dearly. There had been between the two 
that curious strengthening of the usual 
love so often visible when the youngest 
child is very much younger than the others, 
and stands alone, as it were, with its 
mother. Barbara clung to her mother 
with all her childish heart, All the con- 
tent, all the care and protection the child 
simply and instinctively looked for, she as 
simply found in “ mother.” 

But her love for her mother was yet 
only like a firm background to the child’s 
existence. The active force of her little 
life was her love for her brother Jim. 
The love she had for him was some- 
thing utterly different from the ordinary 
affection of a sister for a brother; it was 
far deeper and stronger, and it absorbed all 
the emotional side which, incongruous 
though it was with her surroundings and 
her bringing-up, and little though it came to 
the surface, made a great part of Barbara’s 
nature. In the self-contained, quiet child 
there was, out of sight, an intense vein of 
passion. How it had crept into so strange 
an earthly dwelling as Barbara’s simple 
heart, it is impossible to say, but there it 
was. It was strong enough in other cir- 
cumstances and in an older heart to have 
wrecked and ruined a life; but it was only 
in Barbara’s, and its only outlet was Jim. 
It would be difficult to define how it had 
developed, but ever since the child had 
been conscious of any definite feelings, even 
when Jim was a schoolboy and she a baby 
girl, Jim’s smile and Jim’s presence had 
been her greatest delight. Jim’s pleasure 
had been a law to her through all her 
growing years, and Jim’s approval was her 
keenest happiness now. 

It seemed to Barbara that now they were 
left alone she loved Jim better than ever, 
and it seemed to her also that the only 
thing that could possibly comfort her for 
losing her mother was that she could try 
to take that mother’s place with Jim. At 
first there had been some slight discussion 
as to what should be done, Mrs. Stons 
had wished to establish her brother io 
lodgings, and take Barbara home with her; 
but Barbara’s eager pleadings and protesta- 
tions had overruled this plan. 

“To do for Jim like mother did” was 
her dearest earthly wish, and “to make it 
nice for Jim” her highest ideal. All the 
child looked forward to in life was a long 
vista of years in which she should learn 
better and better to make Jim comfortable. 

She kissed Jim as he said good-bye to 
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her on the third morning after Mrs. Stone’s 
departure with a loving kiss that seemed to 
have in it some of these hopes and longings; 
and Jim, standing at the half-open door in 
the cold January dawn, bent his head 
towards her for another, as if unconsciously 
touched by it. 

‘‘ Good-bye, Barbara,” he said in the loud, 
chesry voice which to Barbara was the 
dearest on earth, ‘TI shall be in in good 
time. Take care of yourself, my girl.” 

Jim Maylin was a tall, well set-up young 
man of three-and-twenty. His face was a 
handsome one, of a roughly cut, essentially 
English type, which type was accentuated 
by his fair hair and moustache. Jim was 
considered in Meldham a very “ good- 
looking chap.” 

Barbara watched him out of sight, and 
then went back into the house, shutting 
the door to keep out the morning air, 
which at half-past six was very chill and 
keen. 

“ What do you think to that child ?” 
said Mrs. Smith to her neighbour, Charlotte 
Robins, when, at eleven o’clock, the two 
women found leisure to refresh themselves 
with a little gossip as they hung out clothes 
in their respective and adjoining back yards, 

Their houses were exactly opposite to 
that of the Maylins; and they had thus a 
specially provided opportunity of being 
foremost in the talk which was just now 
current in Meldham about Mrs. Maylin’s 
death and Barbara’s consequent proceedings, 

“T never saw nothing so innocent and 
old-fashioned !” was the answer. 

“She'll tire o’ getting up to give Jim 
his breakfast,” remarked Mrs. Smith, with 
all the confidence of experience. “I 
tried it, years ago, but Smith would think 
I was mad if I was to do it now, bless 
you! He lights the fire and that for 
himself, like any other man.” 

“She’s a steady little thing and a clever 
little thing for her age,” said Charlotte 
Robins reflectively ; “ but it’s a deal for a 
child to do.” 

“That it is!” acquiesced Mrs, Smith 
heartily, “and she ain’t not what you'd 
call a strong child. I see her after break- 
fast a-sweepin’ her front step, and I thought 
she looked tired a bit,” 

There was a little pause, and then 
Charlotte Robins said, as she tightened 
her clothes-line : 

“IT believe I'll run across when I’ve 
done these here and see if I can’t give her 
& hand ; bein’ as it’s Tuesday, it’s as likely 
as not she’ll be beginnin’ her washin’,” 





sh A 
Charlotte, she never could! 
move a wash-tray !” 

Charlotte's only answer was a nod, 
expressive of many things—chiefly con- 
fidence in her own opinion—and when her 
clothes were all hung up she retired into 
her own house, and emerging a moment 
later from its front door in her hat, she 
crossed the street to Barbara’s house. 

She entered without the formality of 
knocking, and passed through the empty 
front room to the back kitchen, and thence 
to the wash-house in the yard. There, in 
the middle of the little dark place, stood 
Barbara, her bright hair and fresh colouring 
making a brilliant spot against the dim 
background, and her person further defined 
by a large white apron which covered her 
from head to foot. Her face was more 
intent and serious than ever ; it was also 
rather white, and there were tired lines 
about the childish mouth. She was drying 
her hands on her apron as Charlotte 
Robins entered ; at her side was a clothes- 
basket full of freshly wrung-out clothes ; 
the floor was damp, and the place was full 
of steam and soap-suds. 

“T ran across ” Charlotte began ; 
then suddenly she seemed to take in the 
full significance of the details around, and 
breskiag off abruptly: ‘ Sakes alive, Bar- 
bara!” she went on, “you ain’t tiever 
finished all them clothes a’ready !” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Barbara seriously. ‘‘ Jim’s 
shirts ain’t so nice as mother got them. 
Do you think they’ll do, Charlotte ?” 

She lifted one of the topmost wet 
bundles out of the basket as she finished 
speaking, and Charlotte became all at once 
aware of what sho described afterwards to 
Mrs. Smith as ‘‘a queer feel” in her throat, 
as she saw the small childish hands all red 
and wrinkled with the three hours’ heavy 
work they had done, and looked into 
the tired little face lifted so anxiously 
to hers, 

“Do? Yes, child, beautiful!” she 
answered briskly. ‘‘ Come on, and I'll help 
you get them out. I came to see if I 
couldn’t do something.” 

She caught up the basket in the midst 
of Barbara’s thanks, and with her vigorous 
help the wash was soon flapping and sun- 
ning itself on the line. 

“Charlotte,” Barbara said, looking up 
at her, as they pressed down the last 
wooden pegs on to the rope, “I was 
going to ask you if you'd show me how 
to make an apple dumpling. Jim spoke 


child like that washin’! Lor, 
She couldn’t 
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of it last night, and there’s a lot of apples, 
and I’d like him to have one for supper. 
I can make most of the puddings, but 
dumplings is difficult, and I don’t rightly 
know how mother did them.” 

“They ain’t difficult when you knows 
how,” responded Charlotte briefly. 

Charlotte was a woman of forty-five, 
with a emall independence left her by 
her father, and unlimited time and capacity 
for taking an engrossing interest in her 
neighbours’ affairs. She was also fond 
of instracting them on any possible occa- 
sion in “her way” of doing things. But 
the interest, if engrossing, was sympathetic, 
and her thorough good-nature prevented 
either quality from making her unpopular. 

At this moment her strong, kindly face 
did not express any of the satisfaction 
the opportunity might justly have been 
expected to bring her. She had a curious 
feeling that the anxious, appealing look 
in the child’s blue eyes was taking from 
her every thought or wish but that of 
answering the appeal as fully as possible. 
And it was in a very silent mood that 
she followed Barbara into the house, helped 
her to peel her apples, and showed her 
how to make the dumplings, 

It was after supper that same evening, 
and Charlotte was clearing her own away, 
when her door was opened just wide 
enough to admit Barbara’s face. Her eyes 
were dancing with the keenest delight. 

“Jim said the dumplings was first-rate,” 
she said. “Thank you, Charlotte, ever 
so!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was Sunday, a bright Sunday in 
April, and nearly three months had gone 
by since Mrs, Maylin’s death. To Barbara, 
the weeks in passing bad seemed far 
shorter than any weeks in her life before. 
Her time, her thoughts, her energies had 
been fully occupied during every single day 
in each of them. Besides her own great 
and passionate longing to make Jim happy, 
she had an intense anxiety to justify the 
trust for which she had pleaded, and to win 
from ’Liza an acknowledgement that she 
was able to do what she had undertaken. 
For the first few days she had gone about 
her work with a sinking at her childish 
heart, and a nervous dread of finding 
something before her too difficult for even 
her loving energy to master. 

‘* Perhaps there’s things as I’m too little 
for,” the child had said to herself fearfully. 
But her euccessful experience with the 





washing had gone far to give Barbara 
courage, and even the difficulties of ironing 
and getting up the shirts vanished under the 
child’s steady determination and Charlotte’s 
suggestive hinte, And Barbara’s know- 
ledge of cooking was very fairly complete 
now, thanks to her quick intelligence and 
minute remembrance of her mother’s ways. 

“There’s no pudding I don’t know 
now!” she said joyfully to Mrs. Smith, 
who had come in one day “to see how the 
child got on.” ‘And Jim ain’t found no 
fault with his supper once ; nor his dinner 
neither !” she ended, with a flush of happy 
excitement on her pretty face. 

Mrs. Smith was by no means the only 
person who came to see Barbara during 
those spring days. Almost every woman 
in Meldham found one excuse or another 
to veil her curiosity, and came to see 
her house, Barbara received one and all 
with the simplest welcome, and knew 
nothing of the critical eyes that scanned 
her every arrangement while their owners 
sat placidly by the fire and ‘passed the 
time of day.” But neither did she know 
what would have gladdened her little 
heart indeed, had she done so, namely, 
that all her visitors went away with cordial 
approval in their hearts. 

‘That child o’ Maylin’s keeps the place 
like a pictur’,” they said to each other at 
the village pump, and other meeting-places. 
And in the end of March Mrs. Stone came 
over to Meldham early one afternoon, took 
a careful inspection of the house, and stayed 
to supper. 

‘You've kep’ things much as they should 
be,” she said to Barbara, briefly enough ; 
but the child’s heart was full of joy at the 
words; she felt that they contained the 
acknowledgement she had so hoped to 
wip. 

Barbara looked very happy as she stood 
in the garden on this April Sunday, at one 
o'clock, waiting for Jim to come in to 
dinner. And her face only faintly showed 
her feelings, She was very happy; in 
spite of the loss of her mother, the child’s 
whole life was happy. She was, as far as 
she knew, making Jim happy and comfort- 
able at home, and there could be to Barbara 
no greater earthly joy than that. 

She looked up and down the sunny road 
for Jim, but he was not in sight, and she 
turned towards the violet-border under the 
hedge. They were out in quantities, purple 
and white, and their sweet scent was filling 
the air. Barbara had been watching them 
for some days, and she now knelt down on 
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the pebbled path and began to pick them 
as quickly as possible, She had gathered 
two large bunches, one purple and one 
white, when the garden gate clicked and 
Jim entered. She rose to meet him with 
a bright smile of welcome, and then ran 
quickly into the house before him, to set 
the potatoes on the table. She made a 
pretty picture as she ran, her hands full 
of the flowers and her yellow hair flying 
about her in the soft west wind. 

Jim was very silent, unusually silent, 
during the whole of dinner. Barbara made 
one or two attempts to make him talk, but 
finding them fail, she first wondered greatly 
what he could be thinking of, and then fell 
back contentedly on some words oi her 
mother’s to the effect that men always had 
“a deal more to think on” than women. 
He went out very quickly after it was over ; 
but that did not surprise Barbara—Jim 
always went out on Sunday afternoons— 
and she cleared away and dressed herself for 
the Sunday-school with the quick precision 
which was characteristic of the child. She 
locked the door behind her as she went out, 
put the great key under the scraper, and 
set out for school, carrying her violets with 
her in a little basket. 

School was ended, and Barbara was 
walking up the village at half-past four, 
still carrying the violets, when she met 
Mrs. Smith, Charlotte Robins, and several 
friends talking in a little group. She 
passed them with a smiling nod, and 
she was far too iutent on her errand to 
know that they all stopped talking and 
watched her out of sight with a curious 
look almost of compassion. She went on 
till she reached the churchyard, and, push- 
ing open the gate, she made her way to the 
corner under the great yew-tree, where was 
her mother’s grave. It had a small white 
headstone, which Jim had saved money 
from his wages to put up. Barbara sat 
down on the grass beside it, and, taking 
out her violets, laid them at the foot of 
the stone. 

“T wonder,” she said to herself musingly, 
as she arranged them, “if mother knows as 
I'm gettin’ along all right with doing for 
Jim. She'd like to; and then she wouldn’t 
be worrying. There's no worrying in 
heaven, though, so she can’t; still, I’d like 
to tell her. I told her I’d try, and I’d like 
her to know it’s all right; she’d be so 
glad,” 

Barbara rose from the ground, and stood 
looking into the April sky with a dreamy, 
childish wonder if heaven were really only 





behind that blue, until suddenly becoming 
aware that the yew-tree shadows were very 
long, and it must be late, she picked up 
her basket hurriedly and ran nearly all the 
way home. The door was open when she 
arrived, and Jim was in the kitchen, stand- 
ing looking down at the fire, and apparently 
waiting for tea. 

“Oh, Jim!” she cried breathlessly ; 
“dear Jim, I’m so sorry! I took some 
violets to mother’s grave after school, and 
I never thought it was so late. I'll have 
tea ready directly—in five minutes, Jim.” 

Jim’s answer was rather incoherent, but 
Barbara had not waited for it. She had 
gone up to take her hat off; in a moment 
more she was back again, running hither 
and thither to get the tea, so quickly, that 
it was really very little more than five 
minutes before she and Jim were seated 
opposite to each other at the table. Jim 
sat down silently, and as they began tea 
he was quite as silent as he had been 
at dinner. Barbara’s curiosity was now 
thoroughly aroused. Jim always talked 
to her at ‘Sunday tea-time,” even more 
than on a week-day, for he was sure to 
have heard, or seen, or done something 
interesting in his Sunday afternoon’s walk 
which he had remembered to tell her. 
She looked at him to see, if she could, if 
he were vexed by her delay. But there 
were no signs of vexation about him; he 
only stirred his tea in an abstracted 
manner, 

After a little consideration Barbara said 
tentatively : 

“Is your tea to your liking to-night, 
Jim?” 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s quite to my 
liking ;” but there he paused abruptly. 
‘ Barbara,” he began a moment later, 
‘ Barbara, I meant to tell you this mornin’; 
ivs a piece of news as you ain’t heard 

et.” 

ae? News!” said Barbara, her blue eyes 
very wide with wonder. Jim was very 
strange to-night, she said to herself. 

‘Yes, I'm goin’ to get married, Barbara. 
It’s Ellen Knight; she says she'll have 
me, and we're to be ask’ in church next 
Sunday.” 

“You're goin’ to get married, Jim?” 
The words were spoken slowly. To 
Barbara it seemed as if the room were 
whirling round as she spoke. “To get 
married, Jim?” she repeated. ‘ Ain’s I 
kep’ house for you right, then, Jim?” she 
added, more slowly still. She had grown 
suddenly very cold, and all before her eyes 
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was dim and misty; she could not even 
see Jim’s face. 

“On, yes, child,” he said, ‘ but a man 
wants a wife, you see, and me and Ellen’s 
been courtin’ these six months. I know 
it ain’t long after poor mother’s gone, but 
she’d be the first to wish us happy. Ain’t 
you going to give me joy, Barbara?” he 
ended cheerily. For Barbara sat quite 
still, with one little hand holding fast to 
the tea-tray almost as if for support. 

*'Ob, yes, Jim, I do; that I do, Jim!” 
the childish voice said with a sudden 
quick earnestness. 

“Of course,” he went on, “you'll stay 
along of us here jast the same.” 

“Thank you, Jim,” Barbara said; and 
the child wondered vaguely why her voice 
sounded such a long way off, and so 
odd. 

“Of course you will, little woman,” he 
added, rising and beginning to prepare for 
church, Jim was one of the ringers, and 
he had to be in church early. Barbara 
rose also, and began to clear away. Jim 
gave her a kiss as he went out. “The 
child’s took it very quiet,” he said to him- 
self; ‘I needn’t have thought so much o’ 
telling her.” 

Mechanically Barbara finished all her 
washing up, mechanically she dressed, 
locked the house, and set out for church 
herself. She saw none of the people she 
passed in the street, she heard none of 
their voices; she did not even hear 
Charlotte Robins as she spoke to her. 
She heard nothing but Jim’s words, and 
she heard them over and over again un- 
ceasingly: ‘I’m goin’ to get married, 
Barbara.” 

She reached the church, and stood for 
a moment at the open door. But she did 
not, as usual, turn in at that door and go 
to the belfry to watch Jim ring till it was 
time to go to her place. She turned 
away, and ran down the path that led 
to the yew-tree. And there, behind it, 
the child threw herself on the ground, 
with her head resting on her mother’s 
grave, and crushing the violets she had put 
there so happily only two hours ago. 

“Oh, mother, mother,” she sobbed, “I 
tried to do for Jim, and I thought he was 
pleased. But it was all wrong—I ain’t 
done it right, and he’s goin’ to get 
married! Goin’ to get married, mother ! 
But you know I tried, don’t you, mother 3 
Oh, mother, mother, I did try !” 

The bells stopped, and evening prayer 
began ; still Barbara lay there, shaken from 





head to foot by her heart-broken sobs. 
The moon rose, and shone down upon the 
little lonely figure in its pitiful grief; but 
the sobs did not stop. At last the sound 
of the first hymn seemed to soothe the 
child a little as it came to her through the 
evening air. It was “Sun of my Soul,” 
and as the familiar tune went on, her sobs 
grew quieter, till, when the choir reached 
the last verse, she picked herself up, and 
went slowly home. 


CHAPTER III, 


A MONTH had gone by since that Sun- 
day. It was a lovely May evening, and 
Jim’s wedding-day. He had been married 
at nine o’clock that morning, and had 
gone by an excursion train for a day at 
the sea, with his bride. They intended to 
be back in Meldham ai eight o’clock ; and 
Barbara, at six, was on her knees in the 
kitchen, washing the floor. It had already 
had more than one washing that day, but 
this was a final and polishing touch. 
Everything in the house shone with clean- 
liness ; everything, upstairs and down, was 
as neat and as well prepared for Jim’s 
wife as any grown-up woman’s hands could 
have made it. Fresh geraniums were in 
the window, a new cloth on the side 
table, and a new white crochet chair-back, 
of Barbara’s own work, was hung over the 
one cushioned chair. 

Charlotte Robins and Mrs. Smith, who 
had, earlier in the afternoon, been severally 
to look at Barbara’s preparations, had each 
made the same comment, namely, that “if 
Jim’s wife weren’t pleased, she ought 
to be,” 

Both women had asked Barbara more 
than once to come home and stay with 
them, at any rate for a time. Bat Barbara 
had refused both offers. She meant to go 
to *'’Liza,” she said, and live with her. 

Barbara had grown very white and 
tired-looking in this month. Her pretty 
blue eyes were dim, and there were dark 
lines beneath them, It was as though her 
tears had left traces on her little face which 
nothing would ever move again. 

It seemed to the child that everything 
around her was changed and different 
since the terrible shock of that bitter Sun- 
day. Gradually, and by degrees, she had 
realised it all, and with each fresh shock 
of realisation her grief had gone deeper 
and deeper into her little heart. With 
childish incomprehension she blamed her- 
self over and over again for “ not having 
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made Jim happier”; she went over and 
over again all the ways in which she 
thought she might have done better for 
him, coming back always at the end with 
bitterer grief to the thought that now she 
could do no more, for the work she could 
do for Jim was almost over. It seemed 
to the child as if, now, there was nothing 
left for her to do, and no one wanted her. 

She was not morbid—she meant to do 
her very best to be a good girl to “ ’Liza,” 
and help her all she could—but, simply, 
she felt as if all her happiness and all her 
work had gone away from her with Jim. 

She had not shown any outward signs of 
her grief; she had taken the deepest pos- 
sible interest in every one of the new 
arrangements Jim made in the house and 
garden for his future wife. And Jim said 
to himself that his little sister was a “real 
good sensible child,” and said or thought 
no more. 

No one knew of the nights when Bar- 
bara cried herself to sleep in her little room 
at the head of the stair; no one knew of 
the countless childish prayers she said in 
that same little room—prayers that she 
might “be a good girl always, and go to 
mother some day ”—no one but the child 
herself, 

Her face was very composed and quiet 
now as she rose and stood in the middle of 
the room, contemplating the effect of her 
work, It was the last time she should 
“tidy up” the kitchen for Jim, and she 
meant it to be done as well as she possibly 
could, both for Jim himself, and to please 
his wife for his sake. She was feeling 
fairly satisfied with the result, when all at 
once a tiny speck of dust caught her eye. 
It was in the corner by an old press—a 
press so heavy that it was never moved. 
It had stood there as long as Barbara could 
remember, and she had never looked upon 
it as anything but a fixture. To-day, how- 
ever, it suddenly occurred to her that the 
accumulation of dust behind and beneath 
it must be very great. “It'll never do for 
her to find the dust there,” Barbara said 
thoughtfully to herself. ‘Til get it out, 
and wash behind it a bit.” She went up 
to the press, with her little face very in- 
tent, her blue eyes eager with determina- 
tion. 


At about half-past eight Jim and his 


wife came home. ‘Come on in,” he said 
to her cheerily, as they, walked up the 
garden path; “Barbara ‘ll have some 
supper for us.” He was a little in advance 








of her, and, as he ended, he opened the 
door of the house. There before him was 
Barbara. The press was moved out a very 
little, and Barbara lay on the floor before 
it. Jim turned sharply round, his face 
suddenly very pale. 

“ Nell,” he said to his wife in a strange, 
frightened tone, “ come here quick.” 

She obeyed him, her heart beating very 
fast, though she could not have told why, 
and followed him as he crossed the room 
in two strides, and knelt down beside his 
little sister. 

“ What is it?” she said to him, in a low, 
awe-struck voice, 

But Jim did not speak. He raised 
Barbara’s form in tender, hasty silence. 
In that moment he had seen that the 
childish facs his tears fell on would never 
look at him again, the blue eyes never 
smile at him any more. Barbara’s prayers 
were both answered—she was gone to her 
mother, and she would be a “good girl 
always.” 

They said that the child had died of a 
sudden strain to a naturally weak heart, 
brought on by trying to move the heavy 
press. 

Charlotte Robins alone refused any ex- 
planation but her own. ‘The child was 
heart-broke at Jim’s marryin’,” she re- 
peated again and again with tears. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ETRENNE FARRANT was standing ic the 
drawing-room of her mother’s house, 
nervously turning a sheet of note-paper in 
her hands, 

It only contained these words : 


“ Tredennis has told me that you will 
allow me to see you. May I therefore 
come to you to-morrow afternoon ? 

* KEITH BRYDAIN.” 


Etrenne had received that little note 
that morning. She had read it many 
times in the course of the day, and now, 
at three o'clock, she must, she kaew, put 
it away and prepare to meet the man who 
had written it, 

She folded it up with shaking fingers 
and put it into her pocket. Then she 
took up her work-bag, and establishing 
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herself in the dimmest corner of the shaded 
room, began to place uneven, hurried 
stitches in a strip of embroidery she had 
taken out. 

Daring the past three months Etrenne 
had lived through what was to her a 
terrible bit of life, which, in its passing, 
had been so heavy to bear that, to her, 
the three months had seemed more like 
three years, 

She had written her answer to Brydain’s 
proposal with an intense conviction of 
her love for him, and a complete self- 
surrender of herself and her life to 
him. The conviction had been all the 
keener because of her fortnight’s indecision ; 
and the surrender all the more complete 
because Etrenne Farrant’s was a very 
proud nature. She had sent the answer 
to Scotland with a more perfect feeling of 
happiness than she had known in all her 
life; and her feelings when no response 
came to the little loving note were terrible 
in proportion to those that had gone before. 
At first she simply waited, and watched, 
and hoped, though wondering, still secure 
in her belief that some perfectly simple 
and explicable delay had occurred. Then, 
as day by day went by, and it became 
plain that no answer was coming, her 
patience and hope underwent a sudden 
and natural reversion. They changed all 
at once into the bitterest feeling of pas- 
sionate anger against the man who could 
lead her on to give him herself, and never 
respond to her gift. The terrible thought 
that she had thrown herself at Brydain’s 
feet, and he had not cared even to stoop to 
raise her up, fired her, and at the same 
time crushed her completely. Her anger 
rose to hatred; she hated Brydain with 
the same force as she had loved him. 

Tt did occur to her once, in the midst 
of this storm and stress of suffering and 
anger, that it was just possible that her 
letter had never reached Brydain. But 
she put aside the thought of the possibility 
again instantly, with the reflection that 
had he received no answer from her, 
Brydain would assuredly have written to 
ask for it. 

At length she could bear it no more, 
and confiding an outline of the facts to her 
mother, she told her that they must leave 
town at once. She could no longer stay 
where there was the least chance of meet- 
ing the man who had so shamed and 
humiliated her; and the two had made 
the abrupt departure that had so surprised 
every one. Since then they had spent the 





time partly at one or two watering-places, 
and partly in the country, paying visits. 

With the last of these, Etrenne had 
come to the conclusion that she could 
never by any possibility live in London 
again, and having very easily made her 
mother acquiesce in her wishes, they decided 
to settle down in the north of France, 
She heard incidentally of a small chateau 
near a town on the Loire, belonging to an 
Englishman, who wished to come back to 
London, and after some correspondence, the 
house and the situation seemed so pre- 
cisely to suit her and her mother that 
Etrenne left the latter with some friends, 
intending herself to go to France and con- 
clade all necessary arrangements. She 
had come up from the country for this 
purpose, meaning to stay one night at 
their own house and cross the next even- 
ing, when she had met Brydain and Tre- 
dennis at Liverpool Street. 

The shock of the meeting had been very 
great to her; and with the sight of Bry- 
dain—the first sight of him since that long- 
past evening when he had left her in the 
conservatory without his answer—there 
came back to her a momentary rush of 
all her former feeling for him. This it 
was that had created the strange expres- 
sion that had caught Tredennis’s eyes in 
hers. But it was only momentary ; the 
next instant her bitter anger and her 
wounded pride reasserted themselves with 
redoubled force, to last in strength, rein- 
forced by the momentary weakness, until 
Tredennis’s visit on the following afternoon. 

With Tredennis’s story, told by him in 
the simplest and most convincing way, every 
word of it fraught with the earnestness 
of his attachment to Brydain, all Etrenne’s 
pride and bitter anger seemed to melt 
away as snow might before a summer 
sun. All her heart and all her love went 
out to meet the explanation, as it were. 
In trutb, her love for Brydain was, and 
always had been, living and strong 
beneath her anger and contempt. And 
it rose now with a sort of triumphant 
reassertion of itself, as if only too glad 
to justify its existence. That the man she 
had loved and believed in and trusted 
was, after all, quite worthy of that trust 
and love, was a thought to restore all her 
broken self-respect, and to make her 
triumphantly happy in giving him back 
that love. As Tredennis went on with 
his story, the thought that mastered every 
other in Etrenne’s mind was, how could 
she best make amends to Brydain for all 
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the misery that he had suffered. Woman- 
like, she blamed herself in the reaction of 
her feelings. It seemed to her, in her 
irrational happiness, that it was she who 
had made him unhappy, and that even 
her whole heart and life could scarcely 
make him amends, 

She did not, however, naturally, express 
tha depths of her feelings to Tredennis ; 
only when he, at the end of all, asked if he 
might take any message to Brydain from 
her, ‘Tell him to come and see me,” she 
had said, in a low, eager tone; and as she 
said good-bye her grey eyes had been 
shining with tears. 

And now sho was waiting for him to 
come—waiting with agitation not to be 
described in words. The meeting before 
her was difficult, To meet the man whom 
she had injured, if not in deed, still 
injured deeply in her thoughts of him, was 
of itself embarrassing enough. To meet 
that man, knowing that he loved her, and 
to confess to him that she loved him, had 
loved him all the time, intensified it, until 
it seemed to poor Etrenne, as she sat in 
tha drawing-room trying to work and 
trying to wait, almost impossible. She 
had almost determined that she could not 
wait, that she could not see him, that sha 
must go out of the drawing-room and 
write a note to him, when it was too late; 
the door-bell rang. It resounded loudly 
in the quiet house, and Etrenne’s heart 
beat violently. She bent her head low 
over the embroidery, she tried to put in 
her needle, but she could see nothing, the 
work was invisible; and the whole room 
turned suddenly dark as the door opened 
and the maid said, “ Mr. Brydain.” 

Etrenne rose, let her work fall at her 
feet, and stood trembling in the darkness 
that was still before her eyes. She held 
out her hand mechanically, she could not 
look up. In a moment she felt it taken 
and held in a grasp that almost crushed 
her little fingers in its eagerness, and then, 
without a word from either of them, she 
was taken and held fast in Brydain’s 
arms, 

The silence lasted for a long time. 
last Etrenne released herself. 


At 
“T never 
said you might,” she said, with a voice in 
which crying and laughing were inex- 
tricably mixed. 

“But I may?” Brydain said eagerly. 


“I may? Etrenne, you do say yes—your 
answer is yes? Let me hear you say it!” 
He held both her hands. He had caught 
them in his as she released herself, and 





she had not drawn them away. Her head 
was bent very low, and only her forehead 
and soft rings of dark hair were visible to 
him. ‘Please let me hear you say it!” 
he repeated. 

“T wrote it to you,” she said low and 
shyly. 

“Say it to me,” he repeated insistantly. 
“Say you love me—say you will marry 
me.” 

“T love you—I will marry you,” Etrenne 
repeated in a little, almost inaudible voice, 
Then breaking away suddenly from him 
she sank into the nearest chair, and hid 
her face in her hands. Brydain knelt 
down beside her, and tried to take them 
away. She resisted for a moment, and 
then she let him. 

“Mr. Tredennis did tell you that I 
wrote?” she said hesitatingly. 

“He told me,” said Brydain; “and he 
told you, I know, that I never got your 
letter.” 

“ What did you think of me?” she cried. 
“Oh, what did you think of me? You must 
have thought me dreadful !” 

“No; it is rather what did you think 
of me,” Brydain answered. ‘ You must 
have thought me—well, beneath contempt. 
Say you have forgiven me in your 
thoughts,” he added. 

There is nothing to forgive,” she said. 
‘Tt has all been a dreadful mistake.” 

‘A mistake that has taken away from 
us three whole months that we might have 
had together. Ob, Etrenne!” Brydain 
cried impulsively, ‘‘it seems all too good 
to be true, I don’t think I really knew 
what it has been to face the fact of living 
without you, till I—till Tredennis came to 
me yesterday.” 

And as if carried away by the thought, 
Brydain seized one of the little hands that 
were lying in her lap and kissed it with 
passionate kisses. 

There was another long silence between 
them, and then Etrenne broke it. 

“Tt all seems such a little thing, such a 
simple thing to have happened, after all,” 
she said thoughtfully. 

“Tt was a simple thing, in itself. The 
losing of a letter happens often enough, I 
suppose ; but it doesn’t often bring such 
consequences, or, at least, I hope it doesn’t.” 

Etrenne was silent again for a moment ; 
then she rose and went to the window. 
Brydain followed her, and put his arm 
round her. She did not move or try to 
take it away. She was looking out at the 
quiet street with grave, soft eyes. 
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‘Tt all seems such a chance,” she went 
on, a8 if following out a train of thought. 
“Tf I hadn’t happened to see you yes- 
terday “ 

“ You wouldn’t have seen me if I hadn’t 
missed the train,” he interrupted. ‘ Tre- 
dennis and I should have been on our way 
to Harwich when you came into the 
station.” 

* And we should never have met again 
in our lives, probably,” she said. “ You 
know, I was going to France to-night. 
We—I meant to live there.” 

“You won’t go now, Etrenne?” Brydain 
said, half laughingly, half pleadingly. 
‘Call me by my name, and say you will 
not.” 

He turned her face gently towards him 
as he spoke, There was a little pause 
before she spoke, 

“T won’t go. I love you—Keith,” she 
said, hesitating softly over the last word. 

Brydain bent his face close to hers. Hers 
was flushed deoply, and her eyes were 
wide and soft. His was rather pale with 
emotion, and through the pallor the blue 
line on his brow was very distinct. He 
held her in both arms and kissed her again 
and again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ WHAT a heavenly night!” said Bry- 
dain, standing on the steps of his uncle's 
house in Weymouth Street, and gazing up 


at the sky. ‘Don’t you think we might 
walk back, Ted ?” 

* Just as you like,” said Tredennis, who 
was waiting for him on the pavement. 

The time was the second week of Oc- 
tober, and the clear autumn moon shone 
down on roofs, chimneys, and pavements 
with a dazzling white radiance. 

The stars were faint at present in the 
brilliant light, but the sky was cloudless, 
and they were only waiting to shine and 
sparkle when the moon should set, 

“JT never saw anything so glorious!” 
said Brydain, coming down the steps to 
the evidently impatient Tredenniz. “I 
should like to walk miles !” 

Tredennis made no answer. He accom- 
modated his somewhat slower steps to the 
swinging pace Brydain had set, In silence. 

A month had gone by since the day 
when Brydain and Etrenne Farrant had 
met again, and the next day was to be 
their wedding-day. 

Brydain, apparently feeling that, after 
he had so nearly lost it for ever, he should 
never be sure of his happiness until 





Etrenne was securely in his keeping, had 
urged her to consent to as speedy a mar- 
riage as possible. There was nothing to 
wait for, he said, nothing in the world, 
He could get a house and furnish it, and 
have it all ready in a fortnight, easily. 
And Etrenne could surely buy as many 
frocks as she could wear out, in a fort- 
night! Etrenne and her mother, with 
some difficulty, argued him out of this 
conviction, but the former so far yielded 
to his unceasing entreaties as to promise to 
marry him early in October. Brydain had 
spent the interval with what patience he 
could in giving the keenest attention and 
the greatest care to every necessary ar- 
rangement, 

He took a very pretty little house in 
Kensington, near enough to her old home 
to allow Etrenne to see her mother as 
often as she wished, and he furnished it 
in the prettiest and newest of modern 
fashions, most of them of Etrenne’s 
own choosing. He wrote to announce his 
intended marriage to Mackenzie, and was 
far too busy and happy to give any heed 
to the fact that his announcement received 
no answer. He said a temporary good- 
bye to his own friends, of whom he had 
made several since he had become well 
known, And he finally arranged every 
detail of the wedding-tour he and Etrenne 
were to take. This was to be short, as 
Brydain could not afford to be long away 
from his work, with the winter engage- 
ments coming near. It was to begin in 
Paris, and then, at Etrenne’s own request, 
it was to end with a visit to Brydain. 

Brydain had, he scarcely knew why, 
not been pleased with this last suggestion, 
when Etrenne made it. He had tried to 
defer their visit, saying that it was cold 
and uninviting enough at Brydain in the 
autumn, and that he would rather take her 
there some time in the following summer. 
But Etrenne would not listen to any dis- 
suasion. She was set upon seeing Brydain 
without delay. 

“T never should feel properly settled 
down, Keith, if I hadn’t seen your own real 
home,” she said, laughingly and entreat- 
ingly. And he had yielded the point to 
her insistance. 

And now October had come, and the 
eve of his wedding-day had come. He 
had been spending it at Weymouth Street. 

Mrs. Kingston had arranged a family 
dinner-party to celebrate the occasion. 
This, of course, included Mr. Resid, who 
considered himself practically a member of 
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it; and Tredennis, whom Brydain had 
asked leave to bring, Mrs. Kingston had 
welcomed for his own sake, as well as for 
the sake of his friendship with Brydain, 

The Kingstons were all delighted at 
Brydain’s intended marriage. Tiny, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, was wildly ex- 
cited at the triumphant proof thus evinced 
of her own sagacity in foreseeing it so 
‘long beforehand as she had done, 

“T knew Keith would—I knew it!” she 
exclaimed to any one who would listen. 
“T always said they would marry; and 
she is just the very girl for him!” 

Mrs. Kingston echoed the last sentiment 
in soberer but most cordial fashion; and 
Rachel naturally gave Brydain the keenest 
sympathy of all. She it was to whom 
he told a slight outline of the misunder- 
standing that had kept him and Etrenne 
apart so long. 

Mr. Reid and Rachel were not yet 
married. Tiny’s excited words as to the 
prospect of their marriage before the end 
of the season, had been merely the outcome 
of her excitement, The wedding had, 
however, been fixed for September; but 
owing to some delay in obtaining possession 
of the house Mr. Reid had taken in Bruton 
Street, it had been necessary to postpone 
it for some two months. 

Mr. Reid had expressed to Brydain, 
several times during the evening, his 
chagrin at this fact, and his envy of 
Brydain’s “luck,” as he called it, in having 
had so short an engagement. 

Though never in the least likely to 
understand one another, Mr. Reid and 
Brydain were very good friends now. The 
former was now far too content in his 
possession of Rachel even to remember his 
former decided admiration of Etrenne 
Farrant ; and Brydain, now that even that 
slight shadow of rivalry was gone, was 
very ready, for his cousin Rachel's sake, to 
like the man who was to be her husband. 

It was not late when Tredennis and 
Brydain left the Kingstons’ house. Mr. 
Reid, having another engagement, had left 
some time before; but it was only eleven 
o'clock. Big Ben was just striking as they 
turned the corner of Weymouth Street ; 
there was not a breath of wind, and every 
one of the clear strokes came distinct and 
clear through the night air. 

“Only an hour!” said Brydain, ‘‘ only 
an hour more of to-day !” 

Brydain was flushed; his eyes were 
sparkling and dancing, and an almost 
boyish elation shone over his whole face. 





The same excited happiness had been 
visible in his expression and in his de- 
meanour all the evening ; indeed, it had 
been an evident effort to him now and then 
to restrain it within any bounds at all. 

Directly he found himself alone with 
Tredennis, he had abandoned the effort 
and given himself up to his happi- 
nets. He looked round at Tredennis now, 
as if expecting some sort of sympathetic 
answer. None was forthcoming.  Tre- 
dennis’s face was thoughtful and his 
manner preoccupied. Brydain, in his ex- 
citement, did not notice this; he simply 
thought that Tredennis had not heard him. 

‘‘ Tredennis,” he said, in the same excited 
tone of voice, “who would have thought 
three months ago, that I should feel like 
this to-night? It was all so hopeless, then!” 

“There certainly did seem no room 
for hope then,” said Tredennis tersely. 
“You are happy in proportion now, 
Keith?” he said abruptly and interroga- 
tively. He half stopped in his walk as he 
spoke, and turned sharply round to look at 
Brydain. There was, as there had been 
all the evening, a most unwonted ex- 
pression on Tredennis’s face. It was not 
easily definable. To say he looked alarmed 
is to say too much. But there was a 
suggestion of something very like it, 
mingled with wonder, in his eyes, as he 
looked at Brydain now. 

Tredennis had been thinking all the 
evening, thinking of a subject to which 
he had scarcely given one serious thought 
before—the Brydain doom. Ha _ began 
by congratulating himself on the fact that 
it was apparently not weighing on Brydain’s 
spirits in the least. Real trouble had 
“brought Keith to his senses for good,” 
he said to himself. But, even while ho 
rejoiced in Brydain’s escape, the thought 
of what it was that Brydain had escaped 
from crept into Tredennis’s mind, half 
unconsciously, and dwelt there. For the 
first time since Keith had related it, he 
went over the Brydain story in his mind 
with a singular concentration. He be- 
lieved in it, as a fact, not a degree more 
than he had done then; but to-night it 
grew in his thoughts into a curious import- 
ance. He found himself dwelling with an 
imaginativeness most rare with him, on 
what Brydain’s position to-night would 
have been had it been all true; to-night, 
the eve of the day that would, had the 
story been anything but nonsense, bring 
his de:th in its wake. The idea at length 
so affected him, that he began to feel as if 
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it were impossible that Brydain himself were 
so utterly untouched by it as he appeared. 
And the result was his abrupt question. 

“Happy! I should think 1 am!” was 
Brydain’s answer. ‘ You would be happy 
in my place, Ted. Don’t you envy me?” 

There was no answer, but a long silence 
before Tredennis spoke again. They walked 
along rapidly in the moonlight, and Brydain 
whistled, lightly, an air from an opera. 

“ You have no misgivings of any kind as 
to the future?” Tredennis said slowly. 

He found it increasingly difficult, even 
after Brydain’s assurance of his unclouded 
content, to realise that the thoughts which 
even from his own standpoint of incredulity 
were so absorbing to-night were absent 
from Brydain, who had been so powerfully 
influenced by them. 

“ T haven't a misgiving,” was the answer. 
‘‘ Etrenne is the very dearest girlin all the 
world, and to-morrow she’ll be mine. Who 
wants any more than that? Tredennis, I 
wish you knew what she is!” 

Tredennis stopped altogether this time, 
and he made no sort of excuse for so doing. 
He looked at Brydain curiously and keenly. 

It was evidently so, he said to himself. 
Brydain’s happiness had somehow swamped 
his fears. He had either forgotten the doom 
that had hung over him like a cloud once, 
or his love and his joy had so developed 
his character that, as one would say of a 
child, he had “outgrown” his fears. And 
curiously, that very fact intensified the 
vividness of the position for Tredennis. 

Brydain met his look with a light laugh. 

“You seem to find me uncommonly 
interesting,” he said. ‘“ Might I suggest 
that you’ve often seen me before, and it’s a 
trifle chilly to stand about ?” 

“Commend me to you as a bridegroom!” 
was all Tredennis replied. ‘ You are dis- 
playing a sense and prudence most unusual 
under the circumstances ! ” 

There was a certain sarcasm in Tredennis’s 
tone—a sarcasm so very rarely to be heardin 
it when he spoke to Brydain that the atten- 
tion of the latter was arrested by it through 
all his excitement. He stopped short now. 

‘t Tredennis,” he said, ‘‘do you know you 
are rather unaccountable to-night? If it 
was not too absurd for words almost, I 
should begin to believe that you were 
jealous! Surely you know that nothing ; 
no happiness, not even my wife ”—he 
dwelt proudly on the word—“ can make 
any difference between me and my friend !” 





“ I’m not jealous,” said Tredennis shortly. 
Then he seemed to pull himself together. 
“Thank you with all my heart, old fellow, 
for what you say,” he added. “I know it, 
and I believe it.” 

They had reached Upper Baker Street 
now, and they were standing together out- 
side the house where Brydain had lived all 
these many months. The street was per- 
fectly quiet, and, save for a distant police- 
map, empty. Brydain stood a little apart 
from Tredennis, his hand resting on the 
railings. The moonlight seemed to be, if 
possible, more brilliant now than when 
they had started. It streamed down upon 
Brydain’s tall figure as if the radiance of 
the night had concentrated itself in that 
one spot. As he stood there, his faco 
all alight and aglow with a warmth and 
an excitement that was oddly at variance, 
somehow, with the cold solemnity of his 
natural surroundings, thera was, there in 
the London street, as there had been 
months ago in the Great House of Brydain, 
on the night when Mackenzie found him 
alone in the firelight with a very different 
expression in his face, something strangely 
and indefinably pathetic about him. 

It struck Tredennis forcibly. Though 
he could neither explain nor define what 
he felt, he was vaguely, and as he told 
himself most unreasonably, troubled. But 
he said nothing, only stretched out his 
hand and took Brydain’s in an almost 
crushing grasp. 

Good night, old man,” he said ; “ get 
to bed this minute, or you'll be sitting up 
all night! I wish you a happy life with 
all my heart,” he said very earnestly, 
“and to repeat what you said to me, you 
are my friend, Keith, and I am yours, for 
as long as we live!” Then, as if half 
vexed at his own unusual demonstration, 
he turned away abruptly. ‘I shall be very 
punctual to-morrow,” he said. 

And he walked away through the moon- 
light to the Temple, thinking all the way, 
alternately, first how strange it was that 
Brydain kad so completely lived down his 
fears, and then what a fool he himself was 
to think of anything’so utterly absurd as 
the Brydain doom for a moment. 

The next afternoon at half-past two, 
Tredennis stood in the pretty, much- 
decorated, modern church, and listened to 
the words that made Keith Brydain and 
Etrenne Farrant husband and wife, ‘to 
their lives’ end.” 
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young man. He was four-and-twenty private groans over the tedium involved 
years old, He had a good-looking face, in were apt to be long and loud, had obtained 
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in soft gold hair. She was very daintily | months later the boy and girl were man 


and fashionably dressed for travelling ; but | and wife. 
there was something not simply conven-| Dick Sylvester was well connected, and, 
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dictated by a certain genuine desire to set | aristocratic cousins. Dick’s temperament 
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had adapted itself admirably to the edu- 
cation provided for him. No originality, 
no superabundance of brains, rendered it 
difficult to him to accommodate himself to 
a narrow groove, At twenty-two interest 
obtained for him a post in the War Office, 
and his first twelve montks of London life 
left him a very popular and orthodox 
specimen of his clase—good-natured and 
pleasant, but with no conception beyond 
his own social horizon, and with no higher 
ideal than to be exactly like ninety-nine 
out of every hundred men he met in 
society. 

It was not exactly an orthodox pro- 
ceeding to marry a pretty country girl. 
There were sundry girls in town—pretty, 
attractive girls, all turned out of one mould 
—any one of whom would have been much 
more “the thing”; and Dick Sylvester’s 
boyish conventionality had been a good 
deal perturbed by the untoward action of 
his heart. But after all, he told himself, 
it was only ‘‘the look of it.” Christine 
was not in the least the ordinary country 

irl. 

‘ And he was right. Christine was entirely 
unconscious that all life was not as her life. 
She had read no novels ;*newspapers she 
considered dull, and never looked at; and 
such hazy impressions of other lives as she 
had received were coloured by the atmo- 
sphere in which her own was lived. But 
even had she been conscious of her own 
limitations from a social point of view, 
there was that about her which would have 
rendered it impossible for even such con- 
sciousness to make her either awkward or 
uncertain. 

During the six weeks of her honeymoon, 
as she travelled about the Continent with 
Dick, and life unfolded before her eyes, 
she was like a child waking to a realisation 
of fairyland. She was never oppressed or 
confused by the gulf which lay for her 
between the present and the past. She 
was never at a loss or ill at ease on the one 
or two occasions when they chanced to fall 
in with persons who were to belong to her 
new life, and the source of her ready 
adaptation of herself to her new circum- 
stances lay not in her natural grace or the 
refinement of all her instincts, It lay 
deeper than either of these characteristics 
—in the fresh, finely tempered happy spirit 
which was the mainspring of her dainty 
little personality. 

And now the honeymoon wasover and she 
was going hume with her husband—going 
to a life which existed in her mind only as 





a brilliant outline, which was to be entirely 
unlike anything she had ever experienced, 

The Sylvesters were fairly well off. Dick 
had taken a smart little flat, and Christine’s 
first season was likely to be a gay one. 
Her bright words as to her own deficiencies 
were replied to now by her husband some- 
what over hastily. 

“ You'll be all right,” he asseverated ; 
‘you're sure to be all right! And there’s 
Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe, you know; she’il 
put you up to everything. She’s promised 
to see after you.” ~ 

“Tt’s very kind of her,” assented tho 
girl happily. “It’s delightful to think 
that I’m going to see her to-night. I feel 
as if it represented being introduced to all 
your friends, Dick.” She paused a moment 
and laughed lightly, like an excited child, 
and then added: “Dick, you don’t think 
we ought to have asked your aunt rather 
than Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe this very first 
evening ?” 

“Certainly not!” returned Dick em- 
phatically. ‘It isn’t as a compliment we 
ask her, Christie, don’t you sea? It’s—it’s 
just that you may be introduced to her 
quietly. Aunt Emily’s all very well, but 
she wouldn’t put you up to things as Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe will, She's rather old- 
fashioned and humdrum—Aunt Emily, I 
mean—and we’re not going to be in that 
set; Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe is ‘chic,’ don’t 
you know.” 

Christine’s notions on the subjact were 
hazy ; but many delightful facts had been 
presented to her lately under strange 
names, and she smiled. She did not speak 
again, but leant back in her corner and 
looked vaguely out of the carriage window 
in kind of happy dream. 

Dick did not interrupt her. He, too, 
leant back, crossing his legs with a very 
young man’s assumption of elderly noncha- 
lance, and fixed his eyes with a boyish 
frown of cogitation on the lovely face in 
frontof him, He was wondering anxiously 
how his wife would ‘‘do,” as he phrased it. 
He loved her after his limited fashion— 
that is to say, he admired her beauty 
immensely, and was very proud of his 
possession of it—but now, when his life as 
a married man was practically to begin, the 
one all-important point in his mind was 
that, having taken to himself a wife not of 
his set, no difference should be perceptible 
between that wife and the class of woman 
of which she was now to become, in out- 
ward circumstances, one. He thought, as 
he watched her now, of her pretty manner, 
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her readiness, of what he called her 
“natural dash "—in reality, her spirit and 
brightness—and he smiled to himself a 
smile of boyish pride. Then another 
thought seemed to strike him, for the 
smile faded and the frown reappeared. 
He-glanced down at a book which lay on 
the seat beside Christine. It was bound 
according to the latest eccentricity in 
binding for novels, but she had laid it down 
some time ago, and only about half was cut 
open. It bore upon its back the title, 
A Society Pheedra.” 

“ Christie,” he said, rather abruptly, 
“don’t you care for your book ?” 

Christie started, and a little additional 
flash of colour came into her cheeks. 

“Tt was sweet of you to get it for me, 
Dick, dear,” she said, rather hesitatingly ; 
but I’m afraid—I don’t.” 

To his own intense disgust Dick felt his 
own countenance getting hot, and he an- 
swered reprovingly : 

“TI think you ought to finish it, though. 
Everybody in town is sure to be talking 
about it. They say it’s awfully clever.” 

“ You—you haven’t read it, Dick ?” 

“Of course I haven’t. I gave it to you 
first. But I’ve read all his others,” returned 
Dick, with lofty superiority. The train 
steamed into Charing Cross Station as he 
spoke, and lofty superiority was not a 
mood to be lasting under the circumstances. 
To be twenty-four years old, and to be 
bringing a charming young wife to a per- 
fectly appointed little home, is more com- 
patible with boyish exhilaration; and 
during the next three hours there was not 
a better satisfied young man in London 
than Dick Sylvester. 

It was about five minutes to eight when 
the young husband and wife stood to- 
gether in their pretty drawing-room, 
waiting to receive their first guest. <A 
shade of perturbation, as though the im- 
pending occasion was a very serious one in 
his eyes, had settled over Dick’s face as 
he dressed, and he glanced nervously at 
Christine now as she moved about the 
room. She was wearing a dainty white 
tea-gown, bought in Paris; Dick having 
assured her that she had “‘no proper frocks 
for the evening.” She was quite uncon- 
scious that she ought to be looking forward 
to an ordeal, and her face was all bright 
anticipation. 

“There she is!” said Dick hastily, as 
the door-bell rang; and then she came 
across the room and stood by her husband’s 
side, as Mrs, Kenyon-Stowe was announced. 





Social prominence is no more to be 
obtained than sundry kinds of prominence 
better worth having, without a certain 
allowance of brain power ; and for the last 
four or five years Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe had 
been an increasingly prominent figure in 
London society. She had been born into 
a “good set”; she had married in that set, 
and she might have died in that set with- 
out making any particular mark in it, 
But there was a touch of originality about 
her, and it took the only line open to 
her under the circumstances. She went 
vigorously with the times—rather ahead of 
the times, some people said. She was a 
blonde woman of about five-and-thirty, not 
handsome, but with a style about her which 
went a great deal further than beauty, She 
was in full evening dress now, with bare 
arms, and diamonds flashing at her throat 
and in the elaborately dressed hair. To 
the girl who had never in her life beheld 
such a figure, she was like a beautiful 
personification of all the novelty to come. 
But no astonishment or admiration could 
disturb the happy serenity of Christine’s 
manner, and her acknowledgement of her 
husband’s introduction was as perfect as 
years of London life could have made it. 

*T’m very glad to meet Dick’s wife,” 
said Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe graciously, as 
she held the girl’s hand, and looked down 
at her with keen eyes that took in every 
detail of form and expression. ‘“ Dick,” 
she added, without interrupting her 
scrutiny, “ mind, it’s your wife’s acquaint- 
ance I've come to make, and don’t dare to 
interrupt us after dinner. I’m going on to 
a big affair at Lady Shrewsbury’s, so I 
shan’t have very long.” 

“It’s awfully good of you to come to 
us,” said Dick, and as Christine echoed 
him prettily, Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe laughed 
and began to question them with easy 
familiarity about their journey. 

She was a woman who liked to have 
about her young men towards whom she 
held the positions at once of confidant 
and autocrat, and Dick Sylvester had been 
a very favourite protégé of hers during the 
past two years. He looked up to her as 
the most perfect possible specimen of 
womankind, and one of his first proceedings 
on his engagement had been to confide it 
to Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe, and beg her to 
“look after” Christine. And Mrs. Kenyon- 
Stowe had promised him to do so—nothing 
loth. In the first place, she liked managing 
other people’s affairs; in the second place, 
the ‘‘set” of which she was the acknow- 
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ledged leader was by no means so large or 
s0 firmly established as to be independent 
of recruits. 

She talked on through dinner pleasantly 
and cleverly, watching Christine keenly, 
and now and then slipping in a leading 
question cleverly veiled. The brilliant, 
witty talk was as new an experience to 
Christine as was the appearance of the 
talker ; her own bright intelligence, never 
before similarly exercised, responded in- 
stantly to the call made on it, giving her 
a sense of exhilaration and enjoyment as 
fresh as it was delightful. Dinner was 
nearly over, and Dick’s obvious anxiety 
had given way to a beaming expression of 
satisfaction, when Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe said 
carelessly, turning to Christine : 

“T saw that you had ‘A Society 
Pkeedra’ in the drawing-room. How do 
you like it?” 

There was an instant’s paute as a sudden 
rush of crimson colour swept over the 
girlish cheeks, and Christine dropped her 
eyes. Then Dick said hastily, and with a 


quick frown : 

“She hasn’t finished it yet. It’s awfully 
clever, isn’t it?” 

“Yes!” returned Mrs, Kenyon-Stowe 


calmly, fixing her eyes on Christine’s 
flushed face, and evidently making a 
mental note. ‘Don’t you think s0, 
Mrs. Dick ?” 

“T—I don’t think I know ” began 
Christine hesitatingly. But her husband 
interrupted, in a tone of evident relief. 

“Oh, I say, Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe,” he 
said, ‘‘you must call her Christine, Mrs, 
Dick won’t do at all! Will it, Christie?” 

The subject was changed, and Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe did not return to “A 
Society Pkxdra” either at the moment, or 
when she and Christine were established 
téte a-téte in the drawing-room a little 
later. She talked to the girl then about 
her frocks; about the London world and 
the details of its forms; giving her advice 
and instruction to which the young wife 
listened eagerly, as one learning a new lan- 
guage and delighting init. Her patronage 
was kindly enough ; Christine pleased her. 
And her new protégée had found her 
charming, and had accepted her gratefully 
as her pilot on the enchanting voyage 
before her long before they were inter- 
rupted. They had been alone for about 
half-an-hour when the door was opened 
and the maid announced : 

“Mr, Sylvester.” 

“Qh!” exclaimed Christine, as she 





went forward to receive the new-comer, 
* Dick will be so pleased.” 

There was a touch of deference in her 
manner which made it irresistibly charm- 
ing, and the man to whom she had given 
her hand, rather shyly, held it for an 
instant as he looked at her and said, with 
a slight smile: 

‘'T hope you are not displeased.” Then, 
on her quick disclaimer, he released her 
hand and went up to Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe. 
“Am I interrupting?” he said to her as 
he shook hands, 

Stephen Sylvester, Dick’s father, was a 
tall man, with an indolent carriage and 
an indolent manner. He wore a long 
grey moustache, and his hair was nearly 
white at the temples. His face should 
have been very handsome, but for its 
remarkable quiescence and the sleepiness 
of the blue eyes. It conveyed no impres- 
sion so strongly as that of the entire in- 
difference of its owner—an indifference 
apparently so confirmed that his individual 
character had become lost in it. His 
question to Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe was spoken 
with the slightest touch of meaning, of 
lazily amused comprehension, and she 
answered him with a look of daring, half- 
laughing assent and defiance, 

“You would have interrupted very 
much a little sooner,” she said. ‘Now I 
think we may forgive you. Christine 
and I are great friends, and I am just 
going.” 

She rose as she spoke, and Dick entering 
at the same moment, a little stir of depar- 
ture ensued. She was just leaving the 
room; Stephen Sylvester was holding the 
door open; Dick was waiting to attend 
her downstairs ; and Christine was stand- 
ing in the middle of the room watching 
her out, when she turned suddenly. 

“ By-the-bye, Christine,” she said, “ you 
must finish ‘A Society Phedra.’ You'll 
meet the author everywhere.” 

With a curious simultaneous movement 
both men turned towards the white, girlish 
figure in the middle of the room—her 
hushand with a frown of anticipated vexa- 
tion, his father with indolent curiosity. 
They saw the happy face curve into fresh 
emiles of ready assent, the colour changing 
not at all, the pretty eyes looking frankiy 
into the woman’s hard ones. 

‘OF course I will,” answered the girl, 
brightly and eagerly. ‘I shall like it, 
I’m sure,” 

 She’s quick!” said Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe 
to herse!f as Christine’s young husband 
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put her into her brougham, “she’s very 
quick indeed |” 

“TI knew she'd be all right,” Dick 
thought to himself exultantly—and un- 
truthfally—at the same moment. 

And upstairs in the drawing-room, 
Stephen Sylvester, as he listened to a 
delicate little expression of Christine’s 
admiration for her new friend, was saying 
indolently to himself, ‘‘ Poor little girl !” 


CHAPTER II, 


To successfully navigate a dainty cockle- 
shell of a boat onaturbulent and treacherous 
sea, it is before all things necessary that the 
pilot and the captainshould each understand 
the language spoken by the other. To 
start with a fundamental misunderstanding 
as to the value to be attached to certain 
words and phrases would certainly be to 
end in disaster. 

This was precisely the condition 
under which Christine Sylvester was em- 
barking on her life in society. The mental 
comments evoked by her answer to Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe’s final injunction as to “A 
Society Phzedra,” originated, except in 
one instance, in misconception as total as 
it was inevitable, In Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe’s 
meaning of the word, Christine was not 
“quick”; in her husband’s sense of the 
words, she was by no means “all right.” But 
the distance that separated the girl from 
the woman of the world and from the boy 
who had known no higher type of woman 
than that woman of the world, was 
so immeasurable that neither party was 
conscious even that any appreciable dis- 
tance existed. 

Christine was absolutely innocent in 
spirit. Of evil in its darkest lines she 
knew only as of something infinitely 
terrible and far away ; something utterly 
outside the sphere of life into which she 
had been born; something with which 
nobody in that sphere could ever come in 
contact—unless with a terrific and un- 
natural convulsion they broke away from 
that sphere for ever and became “bad.” 
It is not difficult to account for her 
ignorance ; she was one of those naturally 
white souls from which all evil—unless it 
is crushed in—slips away ; she had lived a 
simple life into which no actual experience 
of evil had entered ; in which it was not 
the custom to discuss the latest society 
scandal, in public or in private; or to be 
witty at the expense of confusion between 
the tragedy and the farce of domestic life. 





Bat her innocent conception of life was 
the result of no intention on the part of 
her childhood’s guardians, and so difficult 
is it for knowledge to realise ignorance 
that it occurred to no one that she needed 
any enlightenment on her marriage as to 
the world into which she was going. She 
went away with her husband in as 
dangerous a case as a child setting sail 
in a boat ignorant of the instability of 
water, and no one knew of her danger. 

A vague shadow of realisation—a shadow 
characteristic of his youth and the atmo- 
sphere in which he had been educated— 
presented itself to her husband as the days 
of the honeymoon passed on. A’dawning 
fear developed in him that Christine would 
be “slow.” He was not a bad young 
fellow; he had no naturally depraved 
tastes, nor had he the faintest conscious 
desire to awaken such in his young 
wife; of the beauty of innocence he had 
no conception; it had been presented 
to him ever since his manhood under the 
guise of the dull. But little as he under- 
stood it, it was not without its effect upon 
him; an effect which filled him with dis- 
gust, Becoming hazily aware of the 
incompleteness of Christine’s education, he 
made sundry attempts at improving her 
—attempts which he found himself entirely 
unable to carry through. ‘She's so aw- 
fully stupid!” he would say to himself 
impatiently. ‘It’s no use to say anything 
to her!” Which was not, however, the 
reason why he never did say anything to 
her | 

Her introduction to ‘A Society Phedra” 
had been a piece of diplomatic compromise 
on Dick’s part. The book was the work of 
a man of brains who united novel-writing 
with society life; who was considered a 
master of the so-called intellectual and 
witty dialects of the day ; and whose repu- 
tation as something of a genius allowed him 
to occasionally indulge—in his books— 
in the use of the language in its primitive 
simplicity. ‘‘A Society Phaedra” was a 
very pronounced specimen of his style, 
and little as Christine understood of it, it 
stirred in her an instinctive shrinking and 
repugnance. The signs of her incapacity 
for appreciating what “everybody” ad- 
mired had been most disquieting to her 
husband, and the improvement apparently 
effucted in her by one evening of Mrs. 
Kenyon-Stowe’s society had naturally 
pleased him proportionately. 

But as a matter of fact Christine, on Mrs. 
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book, bad simply taken it for granted that 
she herself had made a mistake about it. She 
had “not understood it,” she told herself; 
Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe had read it, and she 
would certainly know if it were “ not nice,” 
and would as certainly not wish her to 
read it, 

Christine was entering upon her new 
life with one mental premise ; everything 
would be strange toher. From this premise 
she deduced the theory that everything 
would be delightful—it never entered her 
head to fear or suspect the unknown, She 
had been prepared to find in Mrs. Kenyon- 
Stowe her social mentor ; that there should 
be pronounced superficial differences between 
that lady and any other mentor on whom 
she had hitherto relied, was only what she 
had expected, but that there wre fanda- 
mental differences she never for a moment 
imagined. That her new mentor was not 
wholly to be trusted; that many of her 
“ways” were merely the daring experi- 
ments and snatchings at novelty of a restless 
brain, and that not even all the women of 
her own world were altogether as she was ; 
that she herself would have stopped short 
of carrying many of her acts and words to 
a consistent conclusion; of these facts 
Christine was wholly ignorant. She only 
knew that Dick admired Mrs. Kenyon- 
Stowe very much ; that all the women he 

admired were like ber ; and that it would 
certainly please him if she did as they did. 

So she set to work to do as they did, 
working her way by a chart from which 
her ignorance eliminated all danger signals 
and border lands. The season was a very 
gay one, and her first half-dozen parties 
established her as one of its features; a 


position which, all-unconscious as she was, 
gave to the gaiety and excitement of her 
new life a touch which made it absolutely 
enchanting. Her success was a foregone 


conclusion. She was so lovely; she was 
so bright ; above all, there was that about 
her which some people call originality, 
some, ‘‘ chic,” and which gave her a crown- 
ing charm. That something was her perfect 
innocence, but as such it necessarily passed 
utterly unrecognised, It was impossible 
that any of the men with whom she flirted, 
any of the women in whose gossip she 
shared, should understand that she spoke 
the dialect she had acquired so quickly 
and happily, with no faintest notion of its 
true significance; that when che used their 
words and phrases, and laughed at their 
jokes, she did soas a child might—in igno- 
rance of the key that gave them meaning. 





Before the season was half over she 
was beginning to be spoken of as “that 
pretty, fast little Mrs. Sylvester!” It was 
inevitable. She had set out upon the path 
indicated to her by Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe with 
no faintest conception whither that path— 
if followed out—led ; with no conception, 
consequently, of the fact that there were 
sundry points, varying according to indi- 
vidual opinion, at which it was desirable 
to stop. 

Taere was one pair of eyes that watched 
her progress along that path, at first with 
an indolent interest which was half kindly 
and half amused, and then with something 
deeper. Stephen Sylvester was a man 
who laid claim for himself to nothing but 
neutrality in all the relations of life— 
neutrality which was founded in the care- 
less cynicism of indifference. He had held 
lazily aloof from the new “ set,” into which 
Dick had followed Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe, and 
people who disapproved of it claimed him 
as an ally. But he never substantiated 
the claim if he never repudiated it, and he 
had made no attempt to influence his son 
in the matter, either before or after his 
marriage. He had apparently been pre- 
pared to watch the course of events, and 
to derive indolent amusement from their 
progress. As he sawmore of Christine, how- 
ever, his mental attitude altered strangely. 
Something about her, something which 
he could not understand, touched him 
unaccountably. Her manner to Dick's 
father was one of the few points about her 
with which none of her new acquaintances 
could find fault. Whether she met him in 
society, or received him in his son’s house, 
it was always marked by a pretty touch of 
deference, and by a certain innocent con- 
fidence in him. And as there thickened 
round her name rumours with which that 
manner harmonised so ill, he found himself 
studying her gently, curiously, and with 
perception not exercised for years. 

“Hallo, Sylvester! Looking out for 
this pretty daughter-in-law I hear so much 
about ?” 

A large ball was in full swing in a large 
house in Grosvenor Square, and Stephen 
Sylvester, to whom the words were 
addressed, was standing just inside the 
ball-room door, evidently waiting. He 
turned at the words, uttered in a rather 
metallic voice which struck clearly through 
the dance music and chatter, and con- 
fronted a man of about forty, with an ugly, 
clever face, 


“ Hollo, Challinor! Where have you 
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been? Writing another book for us?” he 
responded indolently, 

Marcus Challinor was the author of “' A 
Society Phzedra.” For reasons best known 
to himself, and not unconnected with his 
appreciation of the advertisement involved 
in the conjectures to which the proceeding 
gave rise, he had disappeared at the 
beginning of the season, to reappear as 
erratically on the present occasion. He 
shrugged his shoulders, 

‘* Perhaps,” he said laconically. ‘ But, 
I say, Sylvester, this daughter-in-law ! 
I hear she’s the thing—doesn’t mind what 
she says or does. Did you hear what she 
said to Lancaster last night?” 

Stephen Sylvester was looking away 
over the heads of the dancers. 

“No,” he replied quietly, Then he 
glanced at the other man, “Is Lancaster 
sure that she knew what she was talking 
about ?” he said. 

The author of “A Society Phedra” 
broke into a short Jaugh. 

** My dear fellow,” he began, and then he 
broke off suddenly. ‘Good Heavens!” he 
exclaimed, “that’s daring! Look!” He 
looked himself at Sylvester as he spoke, 
and finished abruptly: ‘That’s not your 
daughter-in-law, Sylvester ?” 

* Yes,” was the leisurely answer. 
“Excuse me, Challinor,” and Sylvester 
walked away towards the figure which had 
arrested Challinor’s attention. 

Challinor’s were not the only eyes fixed 
upon Christine as she entered the ball- 
room, followed by Dick, and her appearance 
and its effect were symbolic of many things, 
Until she came to London, Christine had 
never worn full evening dress; she had 
never uncovered her pretty person in public, 
Finding this the custom in London, she had 
accommodated herself to circumstances, not 
without considerable internal shyness at 
first; and in doing so she had failed to 
realise that here, as in many other cases, 
social law draws an arbitrary line, It had 
never occurred to her that, given it was 
“nice” for a woman to uncover her person 
at all, that niceness was to be affected by an 
inch or two more or less. Mrs, Kenyon- 
Stowe affected a décolleté style. Christine 
submitted to Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe’s dress- 
maker’s dictation, and was more décolleté 
still, The gorgeous white silk she wore 
to-night was only an example of a principle 
carried to its extrem, but hardly a woman 
in the room looked at it without con- 
demning it, And its wearer was absolutely 
unconscious. She was looking perfectly 





lovely and radiantly happy, and her loveli- 
ness was heightened by the smile with 
which she welcomed Stephen Sylvester. 

‘* How full the room is,” she said, ‘ and 
I’ve promised dozens of dances! Oh, no, 
not to Dick,” replying to the suggestion 
with a little laugh ; “ dozens of men own 
them, I think.” 

“Dick has no objection?” enquired 
Dick’s father, with indolent pleasantness, 
glancing at his son. 

“Dick isn’t consulted,” returned young 
Sylvester, with a laugh. ‘‘ When one’s 
wife is such an out-and-out success, you 
know, one mustn’t expect a look-in.” 

His voice, his laugh, and his expression 
as he looked at his wife, all asserted un- 
mitigated pride and satisfaction ; perhaps 
their assertion was rather too demonstra- 
tive, for there was a curious, faint shadow 
about his elation as of perplexity and 
vague discomfort. His father looked from 
him back at Christine, and as she looked 
up into the impassive face, she asked gaily : 

** How do you like my dress? Isn’t it 
perfect ?” 

“Tt’s very pretty,” was the quiet re- 
sponse, as Stephen Sylvester glanced again 
at his son, and before Christine could 
speak again, a voice at her elbow said 
coldly : 

“Mrs. Sylvester, Mr. Challinor wishes 
to be introduced to you.” 

The speaker was a daughter of the 
house, and Marcus Challinor stood close 
beside her. The girl performed the little 
ceremony in the briefest possible terms 
without looking at Christine, and turned 
away quickly, as the latter said brightly : 

“Tm so glad to meet you, Mr, Challinor. 
I’ve heard of you incessantly, and, of 
course, I’ve read your book,” 


CHAPTER III. 


* My dear Mr. Sylvester, she takes my 
breath away! I am asked in March, by 
our poor dear Dick, to keep a little country 
girl from making herself ridiculous, and in 
June that little girl is quite capable of 


giving me points. I’m really becoming 
quite curious to see where she proposes to 
draw the line.” 

It was a lovely Saturday in June, 
and Sandown Park was looking its very 
brightest. The lawn was a constantly 
shifting kaleidoscope of gay colour, as the 
smartly-dressed women with which it was 
covered strolled up and down, and Mrs, 
Kenyon-Stowe, by whom the above words 
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were uttered, in a half-laughing, half- 
sarcastic tone, as a kind of finale to the 
conversation which had preceded them, 
was making one of the crowd with Stephen 
Sylvester as her escort, The subject which 
they bad been discussing, or rather on 
which Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe had been de- 
livering a monologue, was one which 
nearly every other group on the lawn had 
touched upon, or would touch upon in the 
course of the day—Mrs. Dick Sylvester’s 
flirtation with Marcus Challinor. 

Since the night of his introduction to 
her, now three weeks since, Marcus 
Challinor had concentrated himself exclu- 
sively on cultivating ‘‘the most original 
woman in London,” as he called Christine. 
Her beauty charmed him; what seemed 
to him the reckless daring of her sayings 
and doings—to which, clever man as he 
was, he never saw the key—fascinated 
him. On that first evening he had en- 
grossed her completely, and Dick, as he 
drove home with his wife, had been at 
some pains to demonstrate to her that it 
was no small honour to be engrossed by 
such a lion as Challinor. Christine, in 


her innocence, detecting nothing behind 
her young husband’s expression of triumph 


in her success, had inferred that it pleased 
him that Mr. Challinor should talk to her, 
and had accordingly allowed that gentleman 
to monopolise her again when next they 
met, and had been her most charming self 
to him, not because she liked him—as a 
matter of fact, she did not like him—but 
because she thought that in so doing she 
was pleasing Dick, The result was from 
the first a foregone conclusion. 

A short pause followed Mrs. Kenyon- 
Stowe’s summary of the position. That 
lady’s sentiments towards Christine had 
long ceased to be of a cordial nature, and 
a good deal of feminine spite, mixed with 
some genuine and surprising disapprobation 
—surprising to Mrs, Kenyon-Stowe her- 
self—had expressed itself in the course of 
the last ten minutes. Stephen Sylvester 
had listened impassively as ever as he 
strolled at her side, his hands clasped 
behind his back, his eyes fixed on distance, 
He did not move them as he said slowly : 

“Would it not be possible for you to 
warn her?” 

Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe laughed ; it was not 
a kind laugh. 

“Ts that an intimation that you consider 
me responsible for her? Warn her, my 
dear Mr, Sylvester! She knows the ropes 
—exeuse the slang—quite as well as I do. 





If you mean that I should warn her as to 
Marcus Challinor’s character, why, she has 
read his books! She talks to him about 
them, by the way—a thing which I may 
say, between ourselves, even I should hesi- 
tate to do. I’m afraid it is more to the 
purpose that you should warn Dick.” 

“1%” returned Stephen Sylvester indo- 
lently. ‘My dear lady, an interfering 
father nowadays is really an anachronism, 
The boys don’t listen.” 

Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe’s attention was 
claimed at the moment by some acquaint- 
ance, and the conversation ceased ; but— 
perhaps because his curiously non-paternal 
attitude towards his son’s establishment 
was so characteristic of his general indif- 
ference, and so thoroughly taken for granted 
by his friends—it was by no means the last 
expression of opinion as to his daughter-in- 
law’s demeanour bestowed upon Stephen 
Sylvester that day. 

Dick and Christine had come down to 
Sandown on a drag. One of the party to 
which they belonged was Challinor ; he 
had been at Christine’s side throughout the 
day, and Dick ‘had been very little seen 
with them, Every one had something to 
say about Christine; something cruel, 
careless, lightly insolent, or gravely con- 
demnatory. Stephen Sylvester had just 
been listening calmly to an harangue of the 
latter character delivered by Dick’s aunt, 
Lady Stanton—a woman belonging to the 
best type of fashionable women and voted 
by Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe and her set “slow” 
—when on making his way to the drag on 
which he was to return to town with Dick 
and his wife, he came upon the latter 
leaning against a paling watching the 
putting-to of the horses, with a strangely 
grave and perturbed expression on his 
young face. He started, and tried with a 
curiously pathetic effort to regain his usual 
expression, as‘he-commented carelessly on 
the scene before them. His father watched 
him for a moment, and then said quietly : 

Anything wrong, Dick?” 

Dick started again and coloured furi- 
ously. Nothing in the world, sir,” he 
said boisterously. ‘‘I—I’ve dropped a 
little money.” 

But it should have taken heavy losses to 
produce the silence and heaviness of spirit 
which seemed to weigh upon Dick, not only 
during the drive home— during which 
Christine, bright, happy, and absolutely 
unconscious, monopolised the attention of 
all the men on the drag—but during the 
quiet dinner that ensued. 
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Stephen Sylvester was dining alone 
with Dick and his wife, and he and Dick 
were going afterwards to a smoking con- 
cert, while Christine went to a dance, from 
which Dick was to fetch her. She was 
ready dressed, and stood in the drawing- 
room buttoning her gloves, when Stephen 
Sylvester, who had spent an absolutely 
silent half-hour with his son after dinner, 
came to say good night to her. 

“T hope you will enjoy yourself!” he 
said, looking down at the lovely head bent 
over the little white glove. ‘ Christine——” 

He stopped abruptly. His voice had 
been very odd and unlike itself, and she 
lifted her head, and turned her innocent 
eyes upon his, half wonderingly. He met 
them, and looked into them with a strange 
breaking up of the quiescence of his face, 
and as he did so, the purpose with which 
he had begun to speak, whatever it had 
been, failed him gradually and utterly. 

* Yes,” she said, 

You always do enjoy yourself; you are 
always happy, are you not ?” he said gently. 

Quick to feel any gentle influence, she 
responded to his mood instantly. 

“Yes,” she said softly, “I am very 
happy. Dick has given-me such a happy 
life. I often think”—she hesitated, and 
laid one hand gently on his—‘I often 
think about Dick’s mother, and how she 
must have been as happy asIam, And I 
am always so sorry !” 

The words came very low and tramulous, 
as though her sympathy made her half 
afraid to intrude upon what, for most of 
Stephen Sylvester’s friends, was a mere 
episode of the past. But perhaps her 
instinct was the truer, for the man who 
had never been seen since his reappearance 
in the world otherwise than indolent and 
imperturbable, dropped the little hand 
abruptly, as a curious spasm of pain passed 
across his face, and wént hurriedly out 
of the room. 

“Happy!” he said to himself, as he 
stood for a moment in the dimly-lighted 
hall. “Happy! Yes,she washappy! We 
were both happy—once!” He paused ; his 
face began to settle into its usual lines 
again—its usual lines infinitely softened. 
“Poor little girl,” he said to himself, “ is 
it possible—is it possible ?” 

The dance to which Christine was going 
was a very smart one, and it and the 
smoking concert to which Dick and his 
father were going, fairly divided the men 
of all the best sets between them. Nobody 
was surprised that Marcus Challinor elected 





to honour the dance with his presence; but 
it did create a good deal of comment 
that during the early part of the night he 
took no notice whatever of Mrs. Dick 
Sylvester, but devoted himself to the many 
women who read his books, were proud of 
his attentions, and were always ready to 
spice a feminine conclave with discussion 
of his vices, 

Christine was quite unconscious of the 
neglect as such. She was well pleased to 
be free for once from the necessity of 
talking to Mr. Challinor —a_ necessity 
which had never given her pleasure, though 
her first dislike to him had worn away. 
She proceeded to avail herself of her 
freedom in all lightness of heart, and 
Marcus Challinor would have been con- 
siderably surprised if he could have known 
how absolutely genuine was her easy recep- 
tion of him when, late in the proceedings, 
he came up to her. 

“T’ve not been able to get near you all 
night,” he said. ‘‘ Way have you been so 
unkind, Mrs. Sylvester ?” 

“ Unkind?” said Christine consideringly, 
as she let him take her fan and begin to 
fan her—she had been dancing; “I don’t 
think so, Mr. Challinor.” She laughed 
lightly. ‘I thought you wanted to talk 
to other people.” 

Her meaning was absolutely simple, 
but he thought she was piqued—as he 
had intended she should be. He shut 
the fan suddenly. 

“Do you know it is very late?” he 
said abruptly. “I am going to ask you 
a favour. Will you give me a lift home 
if you are thinking of going soon?” He 
was looking at her keenly as he spoke, 
and she met his eyes with the absolute 
innocence which not only he, but several 
others watching the two, mistook. 

‘©Of course we will,” she answered, “I 
am only waiting for Dick. He is to 
fetch me.” 

He looked into her face steadily for a 
moment, and then he said, with a curious 
accentuation of the always metallic ring 
in his voice : 


“ Didn’t that man deliver his message ¢” 


“No,” she answered wonderingly ; 
“ what message ?” 

“Your husband sent word that you 
were not to wait for him. He can’t get 
away from the concart.” 

“ Really,” said Christine, “he must be 
enjoying himself immensely. Well, if my 
husband has deserted me, wa may as well 
go, Mr. Challinor.” 
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She turned away, and swept up to the 
hostess, a gracious, graceful little figure. 
A rather singular expression rested for 
an instant on Marcus Challinor’s face, and 
then without wishing his hostess good 
night, he left the room. 

“T’ve taken the liberty of telling the 
coachman to drive to my place first,” 
he said, when they were settled in the 
brougham, and driving rapidly through 
the streets; he spoke nonchalantly, but 
again with that unusual tension of tone. 
‘You wanted to see those Turkish hang- 
ings of mine, you remember, and I thought 
this would be a good opportunity.” 

He was looking, not at her, but out 
of the carriage window, and his manner 
seemed to Christine absolutely careless. 
She paused a moment. The proposed 
proceeding was no more extraordinary to 
her than many another in which she had 
been expected to take part since her 
arrival in London. No thought of dis- 


trust in connection with the man by her 
side had any place in her innocent mind. 
Bat she would rather have gone straight 
home. 

“TIT don’t know,” she began, “I am 
rather——” 


“Here we are,” interrupted Challinor, 
almost harshly. He got out, and, think- 
ing she had perhaps been rude, she let 
him band her out after him. Three 
minutes later he opened the door of a 
luxurious bachelor’s sitting-room, and as 
she passed in, he followed her, shutting 
the door after him. 

** There,” he said, facing her with a smile 
which seemed to Christine to make him 
ary uglier even than she had thought 

im. 

“What a pretty room!” she said. ‘Oh, 
are those the hangings? How lovely!” 

He laughed—a harsh, half-sneering laugh. 

“JT don’t think we need trouble about 
the hangings!” he said. ‘ Christine——” 

He stopped. At the first sound of his 
voice Christine had raised and half turned 
her head, as she stood with her back to 
him and on the other side of the room, 
examining the Turkish work with which 
the wall was draped. As he spoke her 
name she turned completely and faced 
him, recoiling a little against the draperies 
as she saw his face, with a strange con- 
fused expression growing in her own eyes 
—girlish indignation, surprise, disgust— 
but neither fear nor comprehension. They 
confronted each other for a moment, and 
the innocent young face gradually paled as 





though before some subtly-felt influence 
from the man’s face—an evil reflection of 
the evil passions behind it. 

Then Marcus Challinor’s expression 
changed. The passion subsided tempo- 
rarily before a sneering cynicism. 

** It’s part of the comedy, I suppose,” he 
said, with a laugh. “I thought you were 
less commonplace, Christine. Come, do 
you want me to play the whole scene 
through? This is the kind of thing, isn’t 
it? Mrs. Sylvester, you don’t know why 
I’ve brought you here to-night ! You don't 
know—how can I tell you!—how I love 
you!” 

He made a step towards her as he spoke 
with a burlesque flourish, which ended in 
another cynical laugh. 

Christine did not move. Only as if 
each word he spoke, or perhaps the tone in 
which he spoke them, revealed to her 
bodily eyes some infinitely terrible sight, 
which she felt but hardly understood, the 
lovely young face grew bloodless and 
haggard ; the innocent eyes stared at him 
from under the drawn brows with an ex- 
pression which was too utterly horror- 
stricken for fear. At his last words, 
the hand which had grasped the Turkish 
stuffs behind her came out slowly and 
mechanically, and clasped its fellow on her 
breast. 

Marcus Challinor looked at her for a 
moment, and was conscious of an incom- 
prehensible misgiving. It made him 
irritable. He walked across the room and 
took up his position in front of the empty 
grate. 

“Come,” he said, “don’t let us be 
absurd, Christine! Of course, you know 
very well that I love you, and I conclude 
that you are willing to be loved, or you 
would not be here now.” 

He paused, but Christine made him no 
answer. She only looked at him with 
those ghastly eyes, and his irritation in- 
creased, 

“Confound it all!” he said. “ Don't 
look like that at me! What do you 
mean? It’s a little late——” 

He was interrupted. With no pre- 
liminary warning, without even the sound 
of a footfall on the stairs, the door of 
the room opened suddenly, and Stephen 
Sylvester stood on the threshold. As 
she saw him, with a feeble movement of 
her clasped hands towards him, Christine 
took two or three uncertain steps and fell 
on the floor at his feet. 


There was a dead silence. Marcus 
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Challinor stood just where the opening of 
the door had arrested him, his face set and 
livid, his eyes fixed full on Sylvester's, 
as the latter, with all the indifference gone 
from him at last, his face stern and rigid, 
his eyes flashing, confronted him from 
the doorway. Between them lay Christine, 
covered from her throat to her feet in her 
long white cloak, her white, unconscious 
face upturned; and the two men stared 
into one another's eyes with an absolute 
ignoring of her physical condition, about 
which there was something terrible. 

“Do you understand what you've 
done ?” 

The words came from Stephen Sylvester 
at last, very low, very tense, and in their 
very baldness they suggested depths which 
no torrent of invective could have touched. 
White to the very lips, and with his eyes 
holding Sylvester’s as though he were 
fighting with some intangible and inex- 
plicable terror, Challinor answered him 
hurriedly, and in a low, thick voice. 

“T’ve done nothing! What do you 
mean? She——” He stopped, and sud- 


denly, with a simultaneous impulse, both 
men looked down at the white face at their 
feet—the white face and the entreating 


hands, dumbly appealing to something 
beyond them. But even then they made 
no attempt to help her. Challinor broke 
into speech again harshly. It was curious 
that the practical consequences of the 
situation seemed to have no hold on him. 
He was absorbed to the exclusion of such 
thoughts. ‘What does it mean?” he said; 
and the fierce demand seemed hardly to 
be addressed to Stephen Sylvester. ‘She 
understood well enough. She x 

Stephen Sylvester interrupted bim. He 
lifted his eyes from the innocent white 
face, and fixed them once more on Chal- 
linor. 

“She understood nothing,” he said 
slowly. ‘She never has understood. Do 
you try and understand that !” 

Slowly, as if under the influence of some 
strange fascination, Marcus Challinor, in 
his turn, raised his eyes, fierce, incredu- 
lous, and yet with something in them that 
was curiously like awe, and met Sylvester's. 

For another moment the two men con- 
fronted each other thus, and then, without 
another word, Stephen Sylvester stooped, 
lifted Christine gently and reverently in 
his arms, and carried her away. 

The cool night air revived her a little, 
only to make her moan faintly and shrink 
away into a corner of the brougham, 





There was the same pitiful, humiliated 
shrinking when Sylvester half lifted her out, 
and once within doors, she passed along 
the passage to her room without a word or 
a glance, and with a look about her whole 
slight form, from the bowed head to the 
faltering feet, as of one stricken, There 
was the same stricken look about her 
white, exhausted face when she lifted it an 
hour later to meet her husband. 

An exclamation of surprise broke from 
Dick on seeing her still dressed—still, 
indeed, in the long white cloak. Then he 
saw her face, and another exclamation 
came from him, 

“ Christie !” he said hoarsely—‘‘Christie, 
what is it?” 


What she answered him, how she put 
into words the horror at which her inno- 
cent eyes had looked that night for the 
first time, what she told him, and what he 
supplied for himself, neither of them ever 
knew. But she was weeping her hear: out 
on his shoulder at last, weeping out all her 
agony of realisation, all her vicarious sense 
of unutterable degradation, and he, with 
a new manliness, a new individuality in his 
boyish face, was trying incoherently enough 
to console her. 

“We'll go away,Cahristie,” he said sagerly. 
“T’ve come to loathe the whole thing 
lately. Somehow I never thought about 
it until I saw you in it all, and saw you— 
getting like all the others, don’t you know. 
I didn’t know till then how different you 
were, and how I liked you different. I 
can’t put it properly, don’t you see, but— 
oh, I say, Christie dear, don’s cry so 
awfully !” 

He could not put it properly; he could 
only kiss her soft, fair hair, and feel his 
heart grow big with incoherent love and 
protection towards her. But the truth 
was that the innocence and purity of 
spirit of which he had been boyishly half 
ashamed had touched his mental vision 
almost in spite of himself, and had re- 
vealed to him a womanhood of which 
he had had no previous conception. To 
his own inexpressible perplexity, he had 
discovered that everything that had 
hitherto seemed most admirable to him 
in woman was vaguely distressing to him 
in Christine; that the talk of the day 
from her lips hurt him; above all, that 
there was something, something which he 
slowly and painfully learnt to understand 
as love, which rendered the part of unexact- 
ing, easy-going, fashionable husband to 
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the success of the season increasingly un- 
bearable to him. 

Christine was never quite the same after 
that night; never quite so happy; never 
quite so bright and young. She and her 
husband went away from London, but she 
could not go away from what London had 
taught her. She had passed from the 
white light of such ignorance as hers into 
the shadow that sin throws even on the 
guiltless when once they have realised 
the vicinity of its awful shape. 

But if she had lost her childhood’s 
innocence—and it is given to very few 
to keep it in its perfect beauty for so 
long as she had kept it—she had not 
lost it in vain, Even from the life of 
Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe, who never knew the 
truth, who never could have appreciated 
it, perhaps, Christine did not pass without 
leaving a trace of her innocent presence, 
though that trace was imprinted with 
almost ironical contrariety. She had only 
carried Mrs. Kenyon-Stowe’s precepts to 
their legitimate conclusion, but the process 
had startled that lady. Mrs. Kenyon- 


Stowe became gradually convinced of the 
necessity of drawing a line, and drew it 


accordingly. 

In her husband she had wakened percep- 
tions and instincts without which no man 
is worthy of thename. As she saw the dark- 
ness, 80 he saw the light for the first time. 

To two other men she brought the 
light—to one, indeed, only in a flash ; but 
in a flash which he could never wholly 
forget. To his dying day, there were 
moments when Marcus Challinor saw 
again that white, unconscious figure on the 
floor, and realised, if only for an instant, that 
purity and innocence are not mere words. 

Stephen Sylvester went his way in 
society, as indolent as ever, some people 
said. But as time went on, popular 
opinion decreed that he was altered. And 
popular opinion was right. All of his 
indifference which had been founded in 
cynicism had disappeared. Right and 
wrong, good and evil, had ceased to be for 
him terms interchangeable according to 
the dictates of fashion, the fluctuations of 
which were to be watched with amusement ; 
and he never quite forgave himself for not 
having sooner interposed to save Christine. 

‘“‘T understood,” he would say to himself 
sometimes, as he sat alone in his bachelor 
rooms long after and his thoughts went 
back to the past. “I might have pre- 
vented it all. I wonder why I understood? 
Poor little girl!” 


SIR NIGEL OTTERBURNE'’S CASE. 


By MRS. ALFRED BALDWIN. 


Author of “ The Story of a Marriage,” “‘ Where Town 
and Country Meet,” ete, ete. 


It is thirty years since I completed my 
career at the Eastminster Hospital. I had 
passed all my examinations successfully, 
and taken more than my share of medical 
honours, when one of our most celebrated 
physicians, Dr. Grindrod, asked me to 
watch an important case for him, the study 
of which I should find of the deepest 
professional interest. 

Dr. Grindrod’s patient was suffering 
from an obscure form of malaria, contracted 
abroad, which had developed into an ex- 
tremely rare form of intermittent fever, 
with really beautiful complications, such as 
he had never met with before in all his 
wide practice. But Sir Nigel Otterburne 
lived a three hours’ journey from town in 
Hampshire, and when the doctor went to 
see him it practically took a whole day of 
his valuable time, which was more than he 
‘could afford to devote to any one case. 
Dr. Grindrod therefore proposed that he 
should see the patient himself once a week, 
and send down one of the most promising 
of the hospital students to watch the case 
under him, and to take minute medical 
notes of its progress, 

I was the fortunate man selected for the 
work, and was to go into the country with 
Dr. Grindrod, taking with us a couple of 
our most trustworthy nurses. I can never 
again feel as important as I did on that 
first day of August when I entered upon my 
onerous duty. The doctor and I were met 
at the station, and driven through lovely 
country to the Hammel, which was the name 
of Sir Nigel Otterburne’s house, It was 
a fine specimen of Jacobean architecture, 
and, externally at least, had undergone 
but little change for a couple of cen- 
turies past. It was a three-storeyed build- 
ing, with tall fluted chimneys, and dormer 
windows in its high-pitched roof. The 
front of the house was nine windows wide 
—narrow sash windows with a great deal of 
framework in proportion to the glass. The 
front of the house, with its two wings to 
right and left, made three sides of a quad- 
rangle, the fourth side of which was formed 
by wrought iron railings, with great gates in 
the centre. 

Leaving the carriage outside for fear of 
disturbing the patient by the sound of our 





arrival, we crossed the wide courtyard on 
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foot. The front door was approached by 
shallow steps, and sheltered by a richly 
carved penthouse of black oak. Upon the 
wall between the second and third storeys 
was a sundial, and the bright August 
sunshine threw the sharply defined shadow 
of the gilded gnomon on the figure denot- 
ing the hour of four o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Above the dial a small turret rose from 
the centre of the roof surmounted by an 
elaborate piece of ironwork, with quaintly 
twisted letters, N. S. E. and W., and a 
glittering arrow for a weather-vane. 

I was struck by the appearance of the’ 
house, at once stately and homely, while I 
received from it an impression of melan- 
choly which was not lessened when the door 
was opened by a grey-headed servant, who 
led us across the panelled hall into a vast 
and dreary dining-room. It contained 
nothing in the way of furniture except a 
long table with a row of high - backed 
chairs pushed close against it on either 
side, and a sideboard of carved oak, on 
which stood a row of silver flagons. A 


china bowl on the middle of the table, filled 
with roses and white lilies, made the at- 
mosphere of the room heavy with their per- 


fume. <A few gloomy old portraits looked 
down from their tarnished frames, some 
with faces austere and rigid as though they 
had been painted after death. 

Dr. Grindrod had acquainted me with 
the details of Sir Nigel Otterburne’s case on 
our journey, and having nothing further to 
say till we had seen the patient, he stood 
with his hands behind his back, looking at 
the portrait of a lady over the mantel- 
piece so lavish of her charms, that I 
assigned her at a glance to Charles the 
Second’s period. 

“That is what I call a magnificent 
woman,” said the Doctor, waving his hand 
sumptuously towards the expanse of bare 
neck and bosom depicted on the canvas, 
Bat I should have rather applied the words 
to the lady who entered the room while he 
was speaking, and whom he introduced to 
me as Miss Otterburne. The Doctor had 
told me that Sir Nigel Otterburne was a 
widower with an only daughter, but he 
had said nothing to prepare me for the 
appearance of so amazingly handsome a 
creature, 

I have never met a woman who s0 
completely fascinated and interested me at 
first sight. Miss Oiterburne was not a 
girl, she was in the ripe beauty of woman- 





hood, and with a most dignified and 


haughty carriage. She covered me with a 
glance of her beautiful dark eyes, and 
curtsied so low that it was almost a 
sarcasm to a young man like myself. She 
was tall and slender, of an ivory pallor of 
complexion, with fine sensitive features, 
and a mass of dark hair worn high on her 
head. She was dressed in some soft, cream- 
coloured fabric, and her sleeves came only 
to the elbow, displaying to the utmost 
advantage her beautifully formed hands and 
arms, 

“TI promised you, Miss Otterburne, that 
I would bring one of our hospital students 
to watch Sir Nigel’s case for me,” said Dr. 
Grindrod. “You must not mistrust Mr. 
Caxton because he is young. He has had 
experience in the hospital which many older 
men might envy. He will post to me 
daily notes of the patient’s condition, I 
shall be down myself once a week, and 
you would telegraph for me in any 
emergency. Indeed, my dear young lady, 
I can’ assure you that Sir Nigel is in good 
hands,” and Dr. Grindrod smiled, and 
attempted a light and easy manner. But 
Miss Otterburne was entirely irresponsive. 

“ Heaven grant that you may be right,” 
she said, in chilling tones ; and she led us 
upstairs to the patient’s room, As she 
walked erect before us, there was that in 
her bearing and appearance which reminded 
me of some distinguished Frenchwoman at 
the time of the Revolution, and I thought 
how many a proud head like hers had 
fallen from its white shoulders under the 
guillotine. 

Sir Nigel’s room was dark and dreary, 
and he lay in a funereal bed with heavy 
hangings, and I mentally vowed to have 
him out of it and in a more cheerful room 
within four-and-twenty hours, If the 
house did not contain some light, undraped 
bedstead, I would send to the hospital for 
one such as we use for our patients, 

Sir Nigel Otterburne was in a half 
comatose state when I firat saw him, and I 
judged him to be about sixty-two or 
three years of age. He was tall and thin, 
and looking at his face I saw at a glance 
whence Miss Otterburne derived her fine 
features. His hair and moustache were 
thick and grey, and he looked what he was, 
a soldier, and in his lucid intervals there 
wasa dignity and self-restraint in his manner 
which again reminded me of his daughter. 
The local practitioner, Mr. Walton, was 
present in the room, a good-humoured, 
rustic-looking map, more like a farmer 
than a doctor, but who, if he was unpro- 
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fessional in appearance, luckily for me had 
less than the usual amount of professional 
jealousy. So far from being annoyed at 
seeing me installed in the house to watch 
the case of his distinguished patient for 
Dr. Grindrod, he expressed his approval of 
an arrangement that relieved him of so 
much responsibility. But he said nothing 
before Miss Otterburne, and I saw that she 
exercised the same repressive influence 
over him that I felt so strongly myself. 
But when we were in the dining-room again, 
and I was receiving my final instructions 
from Dr. Grindrod, Mr. Walton said, as he 
poured himself out a glass of sherry : 

“TI don’t profess that single-handed I 
could pull Sir Nigel round. I’ve not had 
the opportunity of studying malarious 
fevers. But if you gentlemen succeed in 
curing the patient, I share the glory of it, 
and if he slips through your fingers Miss 
Otterburne cannot reproach me, for nothing 
could be expected of me where Dr. Griad- 
rod failed.” 

“Is Miss Otterburne likely to reproach 
you, if the case ends fatally ?” I asked. 

Mr. Walton looked round to see if the 
door was shut, emptied another glass of 
wine before he spoke, and said in a low 
voice : 

‘*Miss Otterburne is Miss Otterburne, 
and it would be unprofessional to gossip 
about any member of my patient’s family, 
Eyes and ears open, and mouth shut at the 
Hammel, is my advice.” 

After Dr. Grindrod’s departure I went 
upstairs to make arrangements for my first 
night in charge of Sir Nigel. A small 
room leading out of the patient’s had been 
assigned to my use, and I went to the 
window to look at the view. My eyes 
never rested on a more peaceful scene, 
Immediately in front of the house, bounded 
on either side by its projecting wings, was 
the great courtyard, with its wide grass 
borders bathed in sunshine, and beyond 
the iron palisades and the high gates 
stretched an expanse of undulating country 
thickly wooded with trees in their heaviest 
summer foliage. On the brow of a gentle 
ascent, some quarter of a mile distant, 
stood a grey church with an ivy-grown 
tower, and the evening sunshine was glitter- 
ing on the weather-vane. 

When I had seen the night nurse enter 
upon her duties, I went for a stroll in the 
open air, leaving the house by a door at 
the back of the hall. I found myself in an 
old-fashioned garden with grass terraces and 
clipped yew hedges, I thought that I was 





alone in the garden, when suddenly I caught 
sight of Miss Otterburne’s light dress, white 
and ghostly in the gathering gloom, and in 
a moment we were face to face in the path, 
I raised my hat and stood aside for her to 
pass, and I felt the blood mount to my 
cheeks, She might think that I was in- 
truding on her privacy, and following her on 
her evening walk. Miss Otterburne did not 
quicken her pace as she passed me. She 
regarded me with grave intensity ; but her 
eyes were void of speculation, like those 
of one who was walking in her sleep. I 
watched her stately figure recede among 
the darkening alleys, and heard the door 
close as she entered the house. I felt 
chilled and disconcerted, why I could not 
tell ; but I would run no second risk of ap- 
pearing to intrude upon Miss Otterburne. 

At eleven o’clock Miss Otterburne en- 
tered her father’s room to bid him good 
night. He scarcely knew her, yet I 
fancied that he smiled faintly as she 
pressed his hand, or it may have been the 
flickering of the lamp-light on his face that 
I mistook for a smile. 

“T trust Sir Nigel will have a tranquil 
night,” I said. 

“His nights are always tranquil,” she 
replied in measured tones. 

* And yet he has gained no strength the 
five weeks he has lain here,” 

“He never will,” she said in the same 
passionless voice. 

“ You speak more positively, Miss Otter- 
burne, than any doctor would dare to do. 
Such an illness as Sir Nigel’s is not 
necessarily fatal. We do not know ‘ 

* Bat I know,” and her voice sank to a 
whisper. “It is useless your staying here. 
My father will never leave this house 
alive.” 

“It is wrong to speak so,” I said firmly, 
“and if Sir Nigel understands what you 
say, it must cause him the most exquisite 

ain.” 
, Not a line in her white handsome face 
softened or changed. 

‘My father knows it already,” she said, 
and swept from the room, leaving me be- 
wildered by her manner. 

I slept but little during my first night 
at the Hammel. My mind was so much 
occupied with Sir Nigel’s case, that I went 
frequently to see my patient, and to note 
sny change in his coudition, however slight. 
My obstinacy, too, was roused by Miss 
Otterburne’s assertion that her father would 
die, and by the way in which she ignored 
anything that medical skill could do for 
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him. Her manner was that of a person 
expressing a profoundly melancholy con- 
clusion forced upon her against her will, 
and yet that she believed to be irrevocably 
true. 

“If that man’s sentence has not gone 
forth from heaven, he shall live,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and that handsome, obstinate 
creature shall be taught that she is not 
infallible !” 

My resolution being made, I tried to 
sleep, but tried in vain. The profound 
silence of the country after the roar of 
London had the same effect upon me that 
noise has upon those who are accustomed 
to quiet, and kept me wide awake, and 
from time to time I was startled by the 
screeching of owls, sounding like the cries 
of terrified children lost in the dark, 

At length the dawn came, and I rose to 
go into Sir Nigel’s room. This time he 
was conscious, and as I felt his pulse he 
whispered, “ Are they come?” 

“Yes,” I replied, supposing that he 
alluded to me and the nurses, ‘“ We came 


yesterday, and we shall try to relieve you 
as much as we can,” 

But he sighed impatiently, closed his 
eyes, and turned his head from me, 


It 
waa useless to lie down again, so I dressed 
myself, and the clock was striking four as 
I opened the window and leaned out to 
enjoy the freshness of the morning air, 
To my great surprise, Miss Otterburne 
also was looking out of her window in the 
centre of the right wing of the house. I 
drew back at once, but she had not heard 
me throw up the sash, and she was not 
looking in my direction. Her dark eyes 
were fixed in a trance-like gaze on the 
entrance to the courtyard, or on the church 
crowning the grassy slope, she certainly 
was not looking at any part of the house. 
She was ghastly pale, and her eyes wore 
the same unseeing expression that I had 
noticed in them on the previous evening. 

For more than a quarter of an hour 
Miss Otterburne remained immoveable, and 
how long she may have been at her case- 
ment before I saw her I cannot tell. She 
was wrapped in a white robe, and her dark 
hair lay in waves on her shoulders, but her 
face was not like that of a living woman. 
It seemed probable that I might have two 
patients in the house to look after, and I 
felt a distinct sense of relief when at 
length she withdrew from the window and 
I lost sight of her. 

That day I carried out my intention 
with regard to Sir Nigel. We moved 





him into a small bed and carried him to 
a bright, cheerful sitting-room on the 
same floor—a room suggesting pleasant, 
sunny life as clearly as the gloomy bed- 
room had suggested death. I felt sure 
that the patient would appreciate the 
change, that it would prove beneficial to 
him, But, to my disappointment, he did 
not appear to notice it, and it produced no 
effect on his physical condition. I heard 
him murmuring to himself as he lay, “ It 
will make no difference; it will make no 
difference.” 

It was singular, too, that Miss Otterburne 
seemed to take no interest in her father’s 
removal to more cheerful quarters. How- 
ever, I had Dr. Grindrod’s approval of 
what I had done, and I was content. 

“ How do you get on with Miss Otter- 
burne ?” the Doctor asked me abruptly on 
one of his visits, when I had been more 
than a week in the house. 

‘You might as well ask me how I get 
on with that picture on the wall,” I re- 
plied; “but I think she is the handsomest 
woman I ever saw in my life.” 

“You do, do you? Hum! Not my 
style; I prefer flesh and blood,” and Dr. 
Grindrod shot a glance in the direction of 
the Charles the Second lady, and fell to 
talking of purely medical matters. 

When I had been in hourly attendance 
on Sir Nigel for a fortnight, I began to 
realise not only that my patient was 
making no progress, but that I was making 
no progress with my patient. I expected 
no lively gratitude from him, but it would 
have been pleasant if there had been any 
token of recognition, either on his part or 
his daughter’s, that I was doing my utmost 
for him. I imagine that he regarded me 
as a servant whose attentions were in- 
dispensable to his comfort, but with whom 
he could not be familiar, It did not annoy 
me, sometimes it even amused me, for I 
never count a sick man in the category of 
sane persons, and should no more think 
myself insulted by an invalid than by a 
madman, This excuse, however, did not 
apply to Miss Otterburne, and I was 
puzzled more and more by her conduct. 

Every morning at earliest dawn, if I 
looked out, she was leaning on her window- 
sill, gazing with a tragic melancholy, not I 
am sure at any tangible object, but on 
something that presented itself to her 
mental vision. 

Not only did I gain no ground with Sir 
Nigel and his daughter, but the old house- 
keeper and butler, though perfectly civil 
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to me, were both exceedingly reserved, 
Sometimes the housekeeper would have a 
short confab with me on her master’s state, 
consisting on her part chiefly of sighs and 
head-shakings, and once the butler went 
so far as to observe, ‘Master Raymond 
will wish that he’d parted friends with his 
father when he went to India!” So then 
Sir Nigel had a son, a fact of which I was 
not aware, and furthermore it would seem 
that father and son had had some quarrel 
or misunderstanding. 

Meanwhile there was no disguising 
the unwelcome fact that my patient was 
steadily sinking. Dr. Grindrod approved 
of all that I did in carrying out his instruc- 
tions to the letter, but nothing we could 
do availed to check the downward course, 
and we racked our brains for treatment 
and remedies which should keep the enemy 
at bay. The disease was not running a 
normal course. Unexpected complications 
arose at an unusual period in its progress, 
and how interesting the battle between the 
force of disease and the power of science 
became to me nons but an enthusiast in 
the medical profession can tell. I seldom 


quitted the patient’s room, and only when 
he was sleeping did I venture to leave him 


for an hour in charge of a nurse while I 
went for a stroll in the fresh air. 

It was just before sunset one evening 
when I had been nearly a month at the 
Hammel, that I closed the front door 
gently behind me, and crossing the court- 
yard, let myself out into the park and 
made my way towards the church on the 
grassy slope. I was exhausted and excited, 
and I walked bareheaded that the cool 
breeza might blow about my heated 
temples. I hated to be baffled. I had 
been so sure of victory, and now defeat 
stared me in the face; Miss Otterburne 
would have a melancholy triumpb, she 
would be right after all, and I should be 
wrong. I went over every event of the 
previous weeks in detail. I was satisfied 
that all that medical science could do for 
Sir Nigel, at the point to which it had then 
attained, had been done and was aitill 
being done for him. ButI reflected with 
a crushing sense of impotence on the 
irresistible power of the force with which 
I was contending. I, a finite being, was 
measuring my strength against death, the 
conqueror of man. The contest was 
hideously unequal; I was sure to be worsted. 
Even if the patient recovered it would be 
at best but a reprieve, and sooner or later 
he must retrace his anguished steps towards 





that bourne from whence I was striving 
with all my strength to turn him back. 

I entered the churchyard in the deepest 
depression of spirit. It was not merely 
the anticipated loss of my patient that 
weighed on me; that was but one item in 
the incalculable total of human misery. 
In his death I saw the doom of every son 
of Adam—the death of the whole human 
race, I was ready to wish that I had died 
myself before I had embraced a profession 
which constantly brought me face to face 
with a terrible elementary fact in nature, 
with which the utmost skill of man is 
powerless to cope. 

The church door stood hospitably oren, 
and I entered the cool twilight within. 
Here were tombs of the Otterburnes, 
from the time when intramural burial was 
& universal custom to the present period, 
when a memorial tablet or monument is 
all that is permitted within the church 
itself. I thought how soon Sir Nigel 
would be numbered among his ancestors, 
and be as remote from us who still lived as 
his own earliest forbears were from him 
now. Suddenly I heard a deep sigh, and 
starting, I turned and saw Miss Otterburne 
close to me, but almost hidden by a great 
pillar against which she leaned. Her dark 
eyes were fixed with the wide unseeing 
gaze which I had noticed in them each early 
morning as she looked from her window. 
I spoke to her, and when she heard my voice 
the pupils of her eyes dilated as though 
the twilight had deepened round her. 

“Miss Otterburne, if there is anything 
that you wish to say to Sir Nigel, I 
should advise you to take the opportunity 
of his next interval of consciousness, It 
grieves me to be obliged to say this, but I 
have no choice in the matter. I must tell 
you the truth.” 

“Yes, they will soon come ; I know it,” 
she said with a slight shudder. 

I thought that she was wandering in her 
mind, and, taking no notice of her incoherent 
reply, I continued : 

“T would give my life, Miss Otterburne, 
if I could prolong the life of one so dear to 

ou.” 

But she looked past and through me, as 
though she were piercing into futurity, and 
I heard her say : 

“ When they come you will know that I 
was right.” 

And she glided like a ghost out of the 
dim church into the amber light of evening. 
Her manner disquieted me profoundly, and 
I wished that Miss Otterburne were not so 
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lonely ; that her brother in India were at | 


home to take his share of the trouble, and 
to comfort his sister. 

I hastened back to my patient’s bedside, 
and, knowing that it would be impossible 
to leave him that night, I sat down to copy 
my notes of the case for my own private use. 
About eleven Sir Nigel rallied slightly; I 
administered a powerful restorative, and 
sent the nurse to fetch Miss Otterburne at 
once. As she entered the room, I said: 

“Tf you would like to be alone with your 
father, I will remain within call outside the 
door.” 

She bowed her head in assent, and I 
left them together. I remained waiting in 
my own room, listening to Miss Otter- 
burne’s voice distinctly audible in low, 
urgent tones. Then as Sir Nigel again 
lapsed into unconsciousness, she spoke a 
little louder, and I heard her say: “ Father, 
will you not forgive Raymond? Cannot 
you forgive Raymond?” and then all was 
silent. I re-entered the room, and Miss 
Otterburne was kneeling by her father’s 
bedside. She had been weeping, and I saw 
that beneath the armour of pride and re- 
serve there was a woman’s tender heart. 
But my return was the signal for her to 
depart, and she left the room hastily, as 
though displeased that I had witnessed her 
emotion. 

I looked at my dying patient with more 
regret than I should have thought possible 
to feel for a man who, in his short intervals 
of consciousness, had always treated me as 
a stranger. Certainly I had no affection 
for Sir Nigel, but I was struck by the 
pé@thos of the situation. There he lay, 
needing, like each one of us, both divine 
and human forgiveness, but unable to ask 
it for himself or to grant it to another, 
even when it was his daughter who knelt 
weeping by his side, imploring pardon for 
her brother. 

Slowly the night passed, and slowly the 
patient died. I noted the decreasing 
temperature, the failing pulse, and I 
applied restoratives which formerly had 
power to rally him, though now they had 
lost their virtue, but the heart still beat, 
and now and then a sighing breath escaped 
his lips. 

There was nothing more that I could 
do; but that I might leave no expedient 
untried, I sent the nurse into my room 
for an air cushion, which I told her to 
If I raised 


inflate and bring to me. 
the patient’s head by means of it, it was 
possible that he might feel a momentary 





ease, though he would be unconscious of 
its cause, 

I looked at my watch. It was four 
o’clock, and the grey light of dawn glim- 
mered through the curtains, I wondered 
whether Miss Otterburne was at her win- 
dow, according to her strange custom, 
when the door opened swiftly and silently, 
and she entered the room as I had often 
seen her at that hour, clad in a loose white 
robe, and her dark hair hanging about her 
shoulders, There was mortal pallor on her 
face. She did not cast a glance in the 
direction of her dying father, but ex- 
claiming in tones that chilled my blood : 
‘They have come, they have come!” she 
went to the window, drew back the cur- 
tains, let in the cold light of dawn, and 
stood with clasped hands gazing into the 
courtyard below. I was by her side in an 
instant, 

‘They have come, they have come; I 
knew they would come!” and I heard the 
effort she made to speak with a tongue 
that was dry with terror. Iu the court- 
yard beneath, directly opposite to the win- 
dow, was a strange, silent crowd of men, 
women, and children, looking up at us in 
the faint morning light with faces of 
the dead, and though they pressed and 
thronged against each other on the gravel 
path, not a sound was heard, 

I am not a superstitious man, and in 
those days my nerves were of iron; but I 
reeled as I stood, and the blood rushed to 
my head with asinging sound. I saw the 
dead of centuries ago, and the dead of 
yesterday—grey-bearded men who fought 
in the civil wars, young men and maidens 
who never were contemporaries in this 
life, and little children, all standing to- 
gether gazing at us with upturned faces. 
Miss Otterburne spoke again as one speaks 
in nightmare, with deadly effort and 
oppression. 

“T know them. I saw them when they 
came to fetch my grandfather, and when 
they fetched my mother. Oh, mother! 
mother! you are there!” and she leaned 
forward in an agony, and gazed with set 
and rigid face at a slim form that drifted 
through the ghostly throng and lifted its 
eyes to hers. By her side stood a tall 
man in uniform, whose white face I shall 
never forget, and he solemnly waved his 
hand towards us. “Oh, Heaven! my 
brother Raymond is with them! ” shrieked 
Miss Otterburne, and sank on the floor in- 
sensible, at the moment that Sir Nigel gave 
his last groan. I hastily fetched a cushion 
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and placed it under her head, and then 
turned once more to the window ; but the 
courtyard was absolutely empty, nor was 
there a trace of its recent occupation. I 
could not have been absent from the win- 
dow a couple of minutes, and the instan- 
taneous disappearance of the ghastly throng 
shook my nerves fully as much as the 
sight of it had done. There was not a 
mark on the untrodden dewy grass; not a 
pebble displaced on the broad gravel path 
that had been so crowded a moment before. 
On the spot where the tall figure had stood 
and waved its hand to us a cat was seated, 
licking her paws, and I heard the fitful chirp 
of the first awakened birds. 

I felt physically ill, and turning from the 
window poured out and drank a powerful 
cordial that restored an artificial calmness to 
my nerves. Just then the nurse returned. 
She had not been absent from the room 
more than five minutes, 

“The patient is dead, and Miss Otter- 
burne has fainted,” I said. “Help me to 
lay her on the couch.” 

I have never in all my experience seen 
any One in so deep a swoon, and the nurse 
and I were unspeakably relieved when at 
length she showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness, though 1 dreaded what she 
might say when she recovered. I gave 
heracomposing draught which would secure 
her some hours’ rest, and committed her 
to the care of her maid. 

I sent at once for the family doctor, who 
had seen Sir Nigel on the previous night, 
to acquaint him with the death of the 
patient. He was exceedingly inquisitive 
about every possible detail, and appeared 
to long for information concerning some- 
thing he dared not enquire about directly. 

‘Were there any circumstances of an 
unusual character attending the death?” 
he asked anxtously. 

It was the ordinary termination of such 
an illness as Sir Nigel’s,” I replied guardedly. 

‘And Miss Otterburne, how did she 
bear the shock ?” 

‘She had a severe fainting-fit, and 
remained insensible for fully half an hour. 
She appears to feel her loss acutely.” 

Mr. Walton agreed with me that I had 
better remain in the house till the following 
day, to make the necessary arrangements 
for the funeral, and to write to Miss Otter- 
burne’s relations, with whose names and 
addresses the butler supplied me, to prevent 
his mistress from being disturbed. The 
old man became almost talkative for so 
taciturn a person. 





“The family has died and died till 
yonder churchyard is full of them,” he 
said. “The very soil of it was once Otter- 
burne flesh and blood, and there’s no one 
left of this branch but Miss Otterburne 
and the Major in India, that’s now Sir 
Raymond, There’s a few cousins up in 
the north, and a widowed sister of the 
master’s, and they'll like to come for the 
funeral, if it’s only to see where they’ll be 
laid themselves when their time comes, for 
all the Otterburnes are brought here to be 
buried.” 

“ Will one of the ladies of the family 
stay with Miss Otterburne till her brother 
returns from India?” I said, and as it was 
the first question that I had asked, the old 
man cast a suspicious glance at me, resumed 
his uncommunicative manner, and changed 
the subject of conversation. 

By noon I had sent the nurses back to 
London, and there remained the long after- 
noon and evening in which to collect my 
distracted thoughts, and to get my nerves 
into something like order for a return to 
the active duties of life. I could not for 
an instant forget the horror of that early 
dawn. I saw as clearly as I now see the 
pen with which I am writing this narrative, 
the ghostly throng with upturned, dead 
faces gazing at us, and Miss Otterburne’s 
words and cry still rang in my ears. What- 
ever the ghostly vision was, we had both 
of us seen it. If only one person had seen 
it, and that one myself, I should not have 
been convinced of its reality; I should have 
believed that I was subjected to some 
terrible hallucination. But we both saw 
it at the same moment, and Miss Ottér- 
burne had seen it twice before, each time 
under the same ghastly circumstances, and 
there was no doubt that it had been as 
visible to us as natural objects are ; it was 
no picture conjured up separately in our 
brains. 

I confess that I was so unnerved that I 
could not look out of that window again, 
nor could I spend my last night at the 
Hammel in any room at the front of the 
house, and I asked the housekeeper to give 
me a bed in one of the back rooms, She 
cast a peculiar glance at me and said : 

“You don’t care for a room that looks 
out into the courtyard, and I don’t blame 
you for it. But you need not mind it 
now, sir; they won’t come again till—till 
they are sent,” 

I made frequent enquiries during the 
day about Miss Otterburne, but I did not 
ask to see her, so fearful was I of the effect 
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my presence might have in recalling the 
horror we had witnessed together. The 
last thing at night I sent a message to her 
saying that I should return to town in the 
morning, and I hoped that she would send 
for me if I could be of the slightest service 
to her. But she did not require me, and 
I retired for the night to a small back 
room on the second floor. 

Sleep was out of the question, and I did 
not undress, but sat smoking pipe after 
pipe and trying to read, till when the grey 
dawn came a great terror took possession 
of me, and I shook like a man in a fit of 
ague. I scorned myself for my weakness, 
but the feeling was beyond my own 
control. 

At length, when daylight flooded the 
room, I threw myself across the bed and 
fell into a deep sleep which must have lasted 
for hours, and from which I was awakened 
by loud knocking st the door. ‘“ Who 
is there?” I said, starting to my feet, and 
the knock was again repeated. I ran to 
the door and opened it. The old butler 
stood before me pale and trembling. 

“Miss Otterburne wishes to see you, 
sir, in her sitting-room.” 

“Tell her I will be with her directly,” 
and I hastened to make myself fit to enter 
the presence of a lady, and went down- 
stairs to Miss Otterburne’s room, where 
her maid stocd waiting for me with a 
scared face. She said nothing, but opened 
the door of her mistress’s room ; I entered, 
and she closed it after me. 

Miss Otterburne was standing by the 
table with an open letter in her hand ; but 
I should not have known her. Her hair 
had turned white in the last twenty-four 
hours, and there was a strange glitter in 
hereye. She handed me the letter, saying: 
“Tt was Raymond that we saw with 
them ; I knew it.” 

I read the letter. 
few lines written in haste by a friend of 
the Major’s to Sir Nigel, telling him of the 
death of his son, of cholera at Meerut a 
month ago, and promising all particulars 
by the next mail. As my mind took in 
the meaning of it I grew giddy, the room 
became suddenly dark to me, and I groped 
for a chair like a blind man. Miss Otter- 
burne laughed, the cackling laugh of 
insanity, and it recalled me to myself in 
an instant through extremity of compassion 
for her. 

“Why do you pretend to be surprised ?” 
she said. ‘ You knew that Raymond was 
dead as well as I; we both saw him. Oh, 


It was very short; a! 





he was merry! They were all a merry 
company; why should we be sad?” and 
the poor lady laughed in such an awful 
fashion I could have shed tears of blood 
to listen to her. 

It was the last time that I saw Miss 
Otterburne, Twenty long years she con- 
tinued to live at the Hammel in a state of 
hopeless insanity, dangerous neither to 
herself nor to others while she was allowed 
to remain there; but if any attempt was 
made to take her elsewhere, her frenzy 
became ungovernable. ‘“ They would not 
know where to find me,” she would say. 
‘They can only fetch me from here, and I 
want the merry, white-faced folk to come 
for me,” and her anger would subside into 
dreadful laughter. 

Every day in the early dawn she rose 
to look out of her window into the court- 
yard, till one morning she failed to do so, 
and her attendant was thankful to find 
Miss Otterburne lying peacefully dead, on 
the twentieth anniversary of her father’s 
death. 





THE VIRGIN’S ROCK. 
By SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 


THE tide w as flowing fierce and fast in beautiful 
Biarritz Bay, 

The foam flew high round the rugged isles, the sky 
was lowering grey, 

Save when the furious tempest rent the sullen 
clouds apart, 

And the sun struck down on the snow-clad hills, 
keen as a driven dart. 


And in the north wind’s very teeth, close furled, a 
Spanish barque, 
Now tossed upon a roller’s crest, now in its hollows 


dark, 

Hid for an awful moment, strove yet her course to 
hold, 

For the terrors of the low lee land a ceaseless 
thunder told, 


Yet nearer, ever nearer, to her certain doom she 


rew, 

Spite all brave heart and fearless hand, and long- 
tried skill could do. 

Short shrift would have the mariner, if once amid 
the roar, 

Where the long line of breakers crashed upon the 
rocky shore. 

Far up among the mountains that wild October 
noon, 

A woman at the Virgin's 
a boon: 

‘*My boy is on the sea,” 
Lady, hear, 

And for thine own Son’ 8 and sake keep mine from 
scathe or fear, 


shrine knelt to implore 


she sobbed, ‘‘oh, blessed 


And closer drew the ship to shore, sadder the 
woman wept, 

As down the dark Basque mountains the wild winds 
wilder swept ; 

And looking from his streaming deck, a bow’s length 
from the ship, 

The sailor saw the jagged isles, and the breaker’s 
gnawing lip. 
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An be for our Lady’s aid he muttered in his | 
Ace, 

Then as a brave man should, he turned to danger's 
worst his face, 

And saw, as to the end he swore, on the islets’ 
topmost height, 

A gracious figure, crowned and robed in gleaming, 
living white. 


He saw her smile, and o'er the wrack she waved a 
shining hand ; 

He felt the rudder once again obedient to command ; 

He felt the brave barque shivering pause, as from | 
some viewless shock, 

Then glide in safety seaward out from the threaten- 
ing rock. 





aaa hoe sy as the woman knelt still at our Lady’s 

rine 

A peace stole o’er her spirit, like a touch from the 
Divine ; 

And to her mountain home she passed, nor dreamt | 
of fear or wreck, 

—_> her boy who trod serene his gallant vessel’s | 

eck. 


nae nee where he in safety lay, the Captain vowed 


ow, 

po how he kept it men may see who rest in 
Biarritz now ; 

For high upon the “ Virgin’s Rock” 
stands to-d: ys 

Where the breakers ever surge and swirl all round | | 
the lovely bay. 


her image 





BROUGHT TO BOOK. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER I, 


Ir was at a carpet dance at the house of 
Mrs. Venables, a friend of his uncle, Mr. 
John Orde, that Marcus Gray, a young 
American over on his travels, having 
screwed his courage to the sticking-place, 
proposed to Mary Lumsden, the eldest 
daughter of a well-to-do City merchant. 
They had met severe] times in the course 
of the preceding month, and it had not 
taken Gray long to discover that in Miss 
Lumsden he had lighted on the girl who, 
for him, was ‘‘ the fairest flower the sun 
shone on.” 

His opportunity had come to him this 
evening, when he and Mary, by some 
happy chance, found themselves alone in 
the curtained embayment of a projecting 
window. At any moment they might be | 
disturbed by some other stray couple in 
search of a quiet nook, and what Gray had 
to say, if he did not wish the occasion to 
slip through his fingers, must be brief and 
to the point. 

Presumably it was so, in view of the 
fact that not more than three minutes 
elapsed from the time of our young people 
finding themselves alone in the alcove to 
that of their emergence. It may further 
be assumed that their conversation, brief as | 





| spent at the home of the other. 


it was, had not proved unsatisfactory to 


‘either of them, seeing that, as Miss 


Lumsden’s partner for the next dance 


came up to claim her, Gray contrived to 


whisper in her ear: “I will call upon 
your father in the course of to-morrow.” 

Mention has been made of Marcus Gray’s 
uncle, Mr. Orde. 

John Orde’s dearest friend was Edward 
Lumsden, Mary’s father. Their friendship 
dated back to their schooldays. They took 
to each other, as the saying is, from the 
first—so much so, indeed, that some por- 
tion of the holiday of each was generally 
When the 
time came for them to push their fortunes 
in the world, the City of London acted as 
a loadstone to both; Lumsden found a 
stool in the office of a drysaltery firm in 
_Upper Thames Street, while Orde went 


“under the tutelage of his father, whose 


| business was that of a ship-broker. Years 
passed, bringing with them their inevitable 
|cbanges and vicissitudes, but in no wise 
interrupting the current of their friendship. 
In the course of time, Orde succeeded to 
his father’s position, while Lumsden started 
in business on his own account, and to 
neither of them did fortune prove unkind. 

We come now to a certain memorable 
ninth of June, theday immediately following 
that.of Mrs. Venables’ carpet dance. Both 
Lumsden and Orde had deemed it ad- 
visable, a little while before, to put them- 
selves in telephonic connection with such 
of their customers and agents as preferred 
to specify their wants and wishes through 
that ready medium of communication, and 
accordingly a wire had been laid on to the 
premises of each. Although Lumsden and 
Orde were in no way related in business 
affairs, they frequently used the telephone 
for messages about private matters such 
as, a little while before, would have necessi- 
tated the writing of a note or the trans- 
mission of a telegram. For instance, 
Lumsden, having got himself “ switched 
on” at the Exchange, would telephone 
Orde an invitation to dinner or a request to 
join him at his club at a certain hour; while 
Orde, on his part, would inform Lumsden 
through the same medium that he had 
jast had tickets sent him for a concert 
or the theatre, and would specify when and 
where he would look to meet his friend 
and wife, unless they happened to be 
otherwise engaged. 

At twenty minutes to two o'clock on the 
afternoon of the aforesaid ninth of June, 
the telephone bell in Mr, Orde’s private 
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office signalled that some one was desirous 
of speaking with him. Mr. Max, one of 
the staff, whose duty it was to attend to 
the instrument during his employer's ab- 
sence, at once responded to the summons, 
which was followed up by the usual pre- 
liminary question: ‘‘ Are you there ?” 

To this Max replied with the stereotyped 
Yes ; who are you?” 

“Lumsden,” was the answer. Then, 
evidently recognising that the voice was 
not his friend’s: ‘Is not Mr. Orde there ?” 
he queried, 

“ At present he is out, sir,” replied Max ; 
“but I am expecting him back every 
moment,” 

“Tn that case I will keep the connection 
open for a few minutes. Tell him to 
signal me immediately he returns.” 

“All right, sir,” responded Max, and 
with that the conversation came to an end 
for the time being. 

As far as could be ascertained after- 
wards, it would seem to have been 
Lumsden’s intention to ask Orde to meet 
him at his club and dine with him, his 
wife and daughter being under an engage- 
ment to accompany some friends that 
evening to a concert. 

Four minutes later Mr. Orde pushed 
open the swing-doors of the outer office, 
and was at once informed by Max of the 
conversation that had passed between him- 
self and Mr. Lumsden. Going forward 
into his room, he took up the telephone 
tube with the intention of signalling to his 
friend that he was there and at his service. 
The tube was in his hand, and he was on 
the point of putting it to his lips when 
a sound which reached him through it 
arrested his attention and caused him to 
clap it to his ear instead. What he heard 
sounded to him like an inarticulate cry, as 
it might be of surprise or fear, followed, 
the moment the tube touched his ear, by 
the words: “ Oh, Harry, Harry—this from 
you!” Close upon which came a groan, 
then a dull thud as of some heavy body 
falling, and last of all, after a brief silence, 
but very faintly, what seemed like the 
clashing of a door. 

For a few moments longer Mr. Orde 
stood with the tube glued to his ear, like 
a man stupefied ; but no farther sound of 
any kind reached him, Then his wits 
came back to him in some measure. He 
gave the signal he had been on the point 
of giving before, and waited, with a 
sickening suspense impossible to describe, 
fora response. Butnonecame. Again he 





signalled, and again he waited ; but with 
a like result, or rather, with no result at 
all. The tube dropped from his fingers 
and he sank into his chair utterly dazed 
and confounded. 

What had happened to his friend? 
Had he been the unwitting auditor of a 
tragedy in which Lumsden had played the 
part of victim? If nothing had happened, 
why had the latter failed to respond to his 
summons? But the need for ascertaining, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, whether 
his fears had any foundation in fact, was a 
spur to immediate action. He rang and 
ordered a hansom to be fetched with all 
speed. While waiting for it he signalled 
again through the instrument, hoping 
against hope to hear his friend’s cheery 
“hallo” in return; but the silence that 
ensued was as the silence of the grave. It 
was with a heart replete with forebodings 
the most dire that, a few minutes later, 
he found himself on his way to St. Augus- 
tine’s Alley, in which narrow but impor- 
tant thoroughfare Lumsden’s offices were 
situated. 

But quick as he had been in reaching 
the scene, the tragedy which had been 
enacted there —for nothing less did it 
prove to be—had already become public 
property. The premises were in charge of 
the police, while the alley itself was blocked 
by a surging crowd of men and youths, 
each and all anxious to glean the latest 
particulars of a crime so startling and 
mysterious; for it is not often that a 
merchant of the City of London is 
murdered in his own office in broad 
daylight. 

On the oblong mahogany table, at which 
he had sat for so many hours every week- 
day, lay the dead body of Edward Lumsden, 
a terrible wound on his left temple, as if 
caused by some blunt instrument, revealing 
to all present the nature of the foul play 
to which he had fallen a victim. 

The particulars of the affair, as far as 
they had yet been ascertained, were as 
follows : 

It had been Mr. Lumsden’s practice to 
charge himself with the care of the estab- 
lishment during luncheon-time, which was 
limited to half an hour, when, as a rule, he 
and an oflice boy were the sole occupants 
of the ground floor, which comprised a 
couple of rooms—Lumsden’s own office and 
a much larger one for the use of the staff. 
On this ninth of June, about five minutes 
after the half-dozen clerks had left in a 
body, the office boy, Houghton by name, 
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was sent by his master with a note to 
the head of a firm some distance away, 
and, according to his own account, was 
gone just a quarter of an hour, during 
which time it must have been that Lums- 
den tried to open up a communication 
with his friend by telephone. On the lad’s 
return he was horrified at finding his 
master’s body stretched lifeless on the 
floor. It was evident that Lumsden had 
been struck down while seated close to 
the telephone waiting for the signal that 
Orde had returned. Appearances led to 
the conclusion that the safe had been 
hurriedly rifled of whatever notes and 
gold it might have contained, the door 
being open and the floor littered with 
documents of various kinds. So far all 
enquiries had failed to elicit the slightest 
evidence of any one, either a stranger or 
otherwise, having been seen to enter or 
leave the premises between the time of 
Houghton’s quitting them and his return. 
And there, for the present, the affair 
rested, 

As the dead man’s oldest friend, it now 
became James Orde’s unenviable duty to 
break the terrible tidings to his wife and 
family. 

CHAPTER II, 


Marcus Gray had taken his ticket at 
Victoria Station, and two more minutes 
would have seen him in the train on his 
way to Streatham, where the Lumsdens 
lived, when his attention was attracted by 
the placard of an evening newspaper. 
‘‘Mysterious Murder this day of a City 
Merchant” was the startling announce- 
ment which stared him in the face. Now, 
his uncle was a City merchant, one of 
thousands of others, and that of itself was 
enough to caus him to invest a penny in 
the purchase of a paper. 

It is enough to say that Gray did not 
go to Streatham that day, nor for many 
wor ks afterwards, 

Some days passed without any evidence 
on which the police could act being forth- 
coming, other than that which their first 
crude investigation had brought to light. 
That the safe had been rifled there was no 
longer any doubt, seeing that neither a 
note nor a coin of any kind was found in 
it ; but in view of the fact that Mr. Lums- 
den had been in the habit of keeping all 
cash matters connected with the business 
in his own hands, it was difficult to ascer- 
tain with any degree of exactitude, until 
certain books should have been gone 





through, what moneys he had in hand at 
the time he came by his death. The 
chances, however, were that the sum was 
not a large one, the dead man having been 
in the habit of banking day by day. Mr. 
May, the managing clerk, had no know- 
ledge of any cash having been paid to his 
employer on the moruing of the ninth; 
but, on the other hand, Houghton averred 
that on taking some letters into his 
master’s room about eleven o'clock, he 
found there a gentleman dressed in deep 
mourning, and an entire stranger to him, 
who at the moment of his entering was in 
the act of handing a number of bank-notes 
across the table to Mr. Lumsden. The 
notes in question were not now to be 
found, no entry of them had been made in 
the cask-book, neither could Mr, May 


throw any light on the personality of the | 


man who had paid them over. 

At the inquest, which was more than 
once adjourned in the hope that further 
evidence would presently be forthcoming, 


a verdict of “wilful murder against some | 


person or persons unknown” was even- 


tually returned. The funeral had taken | 


place some days before. 

Mr, Orde did not fail to impart to 
Inspector Fountain, who had charge of the 
affair on the part of the police, the par- 


ticulars of what he had so strangely heard | 


through the medium of the telephone. 
The inspector appeared to be much struck 


thereby, and made ample notes in his | 


pocket-book. There was reason for be- 


lieving that during the next few days he | 


devoted a considerable portion of his time 
to endeavouring to ascertain whether the 


murdered man had been on intimate terms | 


with any one, either a friend or a relative, 
whose baptismal name was Harry or Henry ; 
but all such enquiries proved of no avail. 
To his initiative it was due that an ad- 
vertisement was inserted in ‘‘ The Times ” 
and other newspapers, requesting that, 
should the same meet the eye of the person 
who, on the morning of the ninth of June, 
paid the late Mr. Edward Lumsden, of Si. 
Augustine’s Alley, a sum of money in bank- 
notes, he would at once communicate with 
the police; but time went on, and the 
advertisement seemed likely to remain a 
dead letter. That the merchant had come 


by his death at the hands of some one | 


who was aware that at that hour of the 


day he and the office boy had, as a rule, 
the premises to themselves, could scarcely 
be doubted. In all probability, Houghton 
had been seen to leave the office, and 
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advantage had been taken of his absence. 
But all such suppositions merely served to 
deepen the mystery which clung round the 
affair. 

Mr, Charles Lumsden, Edward’s younger 
brother, came up from the country to 
attend the funeral. He, the widow, Mr. 
Rice the lawyer, and Mr, Orde met in the 
drawing-room after all was over for the 
reading of the will. James Orde was 
already aware that he was appointed sole 
executor, 

As a matter of course, the bulk of Mr. 
Lumsden’s property devolved upon his 
wife and children. To his brother was 
bequeathed a legacy of a thousand guineas, 
and to his cousin, Eustace Crake, one of 
five hundred guineas. There were minor 
legacies to Mr. May and others, while to 
Mr. Orde was devised a diamond breast- 
pin and one or two other mementoes, 

‘*And, pray, where is Mr Eustace Crake to 
be found?” asked Mr. Orde of Mr, Charles 
Lumsden, when the lawyer had brought 
his reading to an end. It was the first 
time he had heard of the existence of such 
a person, or, if he had heard of it in years 
gone by, he had forgotten. 

“That is more than I can tell you,” 
was the reply. “All his life Eustace 
Crake has been one of those rolling-stones 
which are proverbially said to gather no 
moss ; indeed, if I were to term him the 
scapegrace of the family, I could hardly be 
indicted for libel. I am quite aware that 
my poor brother had always a sort of 
sneaking regard for him, but, for my part, 
any cousinly feeling I may once have had 
for him died out long ago.” 

“Then, I suppose, our only chance of 
finding him is to advertise for him?” 

“That is what I should recommend. 
At the present moment he may be in 
Timbuctoo or Pekin.” 

As it turned out, however, no advertise- 
ment was needed. On going through his 
friend’s private papers a few days later, 
Mr. Orde found among them a letter of 
recent date from Crake, an application, in 
point of fact, for what he termed ‘‘a 
further loan” of twenty pounds, attached 
to which was the tissue paper press-copy 
of Mr. Lumsden’s reply, in which occurred 
these words: 

“T wholly decline to lend you any 
more money (why not say give? for that is 
what it really comes to), because I am 
convinced that the various sums you have 
already had from me have done you more 
harm than good. Should I, however, 


happen to predecease you, you will find 
that I have not forgotten you in my will.” 

Crake’s letter was dated from some 
obscure street in Pentonville, to which 
address Mr, Orde at once wrote, asking 
the legatee to call upon him with as little 
delay as possible, Crake was shown into 
Mr. Orde’s office next morning as the 
clock was striking eleven. He was a 
handsome, but dissipated-looking man, 
with sunken cheeks, a heavy moustache, 
and red-rimmed eyes, in age somewhere 
between thirty and forty. His clothes 
were of a fashionable, if somewhat horsey 
cut, but worn to the verge of shabbiness. 
His demeanour was a curious compound 
of jauntiness and servility, but there was 
a veiled insolence in his eyes which pro- 
claimed him for the bully he doubtless 
was at heart. A swarthy flush glowed 
through his sallow cheeks when told for 
what sum his name was down in his 
cousin’s will. 

“ Poor Ted !” he murmured, half under 
his breath. ‘' Who could have dreamt 
that he would come to so terrible an 
end?” 

‘It seems somewhat singular, Mr. 
Crake,” said the merchant, “that you did 
not think fit, more especially in view of all 
he had done for you from time to time, to 
attend your cousin’s funeral. You can 
scarcely plead ignorance of the fact of his 
death, or the mode of it, seeing that there 
was not a newspaper in the kingdom which 
did not publish ample details of the «ffair.” 

‘‘T was in Paris at the time, and while 
there I never saw an English newspaper. 
It has been a source of regret to me ever 
since that I was unable to pay a last tribute 
of affection and regard to one to whom I 
owe so much,” 

The words themselves showed no lack 
of good feeling, yet was there something in 
the way they were spoken that grated on 
Mr. Orde’s ear. Before more could be 
said, the door opened and in came Charles 
Lumsden. It was his last day in London, 
and he had come to bid Mr. Orde good- 
bye. He started as his eyes fell on Crake. 

‘Hullo, Garry! you here? Where on 
earth have you sprung from?” he ex- 
claimed, 

It was Orde’s turn to start when the 
word ‘‘Garry” fell from Charles Lums- 
den’s lips. For the next minute or more 
he was as one in a dream, heeding nothing 
of what the two were saying to each other. 

Again he seemed to hear the last words 





of his poor murdered friend; ‘‘ Oh, Harry, 
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Harry, this from you Next moment, 
however, he asked himself whether the 
name which had thus reached his ears 
might not have been Garry, and not 
Harry, as he had not unnaturally assumed 
it to be; in which case there could be 
little doubt that the assassin of Edward 
Lumsden was at that moment sitting 
within half-a-dozen yards of him. It was 
a possibility which sent a chill shudder 
through bim from crown to toe. He satfor 
several seconds, staring dumbly at Crake, 
and it was as well, perhaps, that just then 
all the latter’s attention was given to 
Charles Lumsden. Presently he rose to 
take his leave. 

“Then I may look to hear from you, 
Mr. Orde, at the earliest possible moment,” 
he said as he turned to the merchant. 

“As soon as ever the estate has been 
wound up, Mr. Crake, and probate granted, 
you may rely on my communicating with 

ou.” 
‘ Hardly was the door shut behind him 
before Orde said to Mr. Lumsden : 

“Why did you just now address that 
man by the name of Garry?” 

*‘ The explanation is very simple. When 
he, and I, and my brother were lads 
together, each of us was known to the 
others by a nickname. Mine was Dixie, 
Crake’s was Garry; what poor Ted’s was 
I have now forgotten.” 

Thereupon the subject dropped, and 
presently Mr. Charles bade the other good- 
bye and went his way. The following day 
Orde made it his business to call on 
Inspector Fountain. 

Despite his professional phlegm, it was 
evident that that official was considerably 
impressed by the further information now 
brought him, and as a matter of course the 
inevitable note-book was again brought 
into requisition. 

“T will at once cause certain enquiries to 
be made respecting Mr, Eustace Crake,” 
he said, “ and will let you know the result 
with as little delay as may be.” 

Five days later it was Fountain’s turn to 
seek Mr. Orde. Crake, it appeared, was 
a member of a low gang of betting-men, 
who made a point of attending every race 
meeting within a radius of fifty miles round 
London. As a rule, his evenings were 
devoted to billiards. Further, Fountain 
had satisfied himself that during the five 
days which elapsed between the murder 
of Mr. Lumsden and his funeral, Crake 
was not in Paris, as he had averred, but on 
each of the days in question had been seen 





at one or another of his usual haunts. So 
far, however, no information: had been 
obtainable as to where he was or how he 
spent his time between the hours of twelve 
and three on the ninth of June; and in the 
inspector’s opinion it seemed doubtful 
whether there ever would be. 

A week later he called on Mr, Orde 
again, but without having anything fresh 
to communicate. He went so far, however, 
as to hint in pretty plain terms that there 
was little doubt in his mind as to the 
identity of the murderer. 

‘‘You may rely on it, sir,” he said sig- 
nificantly, “that ‘Garry,’ and not ‘ Harry,’ 
was the name you heard through the 
telephone ; only, Iam quite sure that on 
such a piece of evidence, unless it were 
backed up by something much more 
positive, no magistrate would take on him- 
self to issue a warrant.” 

A despondent man was Inspector 
Fountain when he went his way that 
afternoon. 

Some time before this a reward of five 
hundred pounds had been offered by the 
widow for the detection of her husband’s 
murderer; but days merged into weeks, 
and no one came forward to claim it. 

A month passed without bringing the 
least change in the situation. Lumsden’s 
business affairs had taken a longer time to 
wind up than his executor had anticipated, 
and although Crake had written to him, 
pressing for an early payment of his legacy, 
Mr. Orde was not yet in a position to 
write him a cheque for the amount. It 
was while affairs were in this position, that 
one forenoon the merchant was waited 
upon by a person who sent in his name as 
* Mr. William Parkinson.” It was a name 
he had no knowledge of, and when the 
bearer of it was shown into the office he 
proved to be an utter stranger. 

“T have but just landed from New 
York,” he began, “or I should have 
called on you before. I am here in re- 
sponse to an advertisement requesting that 
the person who paid a sum in bank-notes to 
the late Mr. Edward Lumaden on the ninth 
of June last would make himself known. 
Sir, on the morning of the day in question 
I paid Mr. Lumsden, in liquidation of a 
private debt which had nothing to do with 
the ordinary routine of his business, ten 
Bank of England notes of five pounds 
each. An hour later I had started for 
Liverpool on my way to the States, so that, 
as it happened, I knew nothing whatever 
of the sad fate which overtock Mr, Lums- 
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den so soon after my interview with him 
till some days subsequent to my arrival in 
New York.” 

‘* May I ask, Me. Parkinson, whether you 
have any record of the numbers of the 
notes paid by you to Mr. Lumsden?” 
“No record whatever, I am sorry to 
say.” 

“Ts it not possible,” suggested Mr. Orde, 
“ that the person out of whose hands they 
passed into yours may have kept a list of 
their numbers ?” 

Mr. Parkinson shook his head. 

“Those notes, Mr. Orde, came into my 
possession in rather a singular way. They 
were found at the bottom of an old tea- 
caddy which had belonged to my late 
Aunt Deborah, and were handed over to 
me as her heir-at-law. How long they had 
been in her keeping, and whence she had 
obtained them, was known to herself 
alone.” 

The information imparted by Mr. 
Parkinson, while elucidatory of one hither- 
to obscure feature, failed to advance the 
case a single step beyond the point at 
which it stood already. In all probability 
the stolen notes had been put into circula- 
tion weeks ago. But whether they had or 
not, there seemed no likelihood of any link 
being forthcoming by the aid of which it 
would be possible to trace them, Such 
was the opinion of Inspector Fountain, 
and such was Mr. Orde’s opinion; but 
fate willed otherwise. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two months had gone by since Marcus 
Gray had intimated to Mary Lumsden his 
intention of seeking an interview with her 
father on the morrow, and our two young 
people had seen nothing of each other in 
the interim. ° 

The tragic circumstances connected with 
Mr. Lumsden’s death had put an end to 
all love-making for the time being, and 
now the period Gray had allotted himself 
for the English portion of his tour was 
nearly at an end. A week hence, if he 
carried out the arrangement agreed upon 
with his father before leaving home, he 
would be due in Paris, But his love for 
Mary had in no wise cooled for lack of 
fuel to feed itself on, and he was deter- 
mined on no account to quit London till 
he should have come to an understanding 
of some kind with her mother. In 
this contingency he decided to take his 
uncle Orde into his confidence, and claim 





the benefit of his advice in the affair. It 
was the wisest conclusion he could have 
come to, 

Mr. Orde listened with lifted eyebrows 
to his nephew’s recital. It was all news to 
him. Nothing had he seen or suspected. 

“T congratulate you, my dear boy, on 
having made such an excellent choice,” he 
said heartily, when Gray had come to an 
end. “ Mary Lumsden is a girl in a thou- 
sand. Bat tell mo exactly what it is that 
you wish me to do,” 

Then Gray explained that before seeking 
an interview with Mrs. Lumsden, he was 
desirous of arranging for a meeting 
between Mary and himself. He had not 
seen her since the night before her father’s 
death, and he was wishful to ascertain 
whether she still looked to him to carry 
out the promise he had then made her, and, 
in short, to satisfy himself—not that for 
one moment he doubted her constancy— 
that she remained as unchanged to him as 
he did to her. 

Mr. Orde readily undertook his nephew's 
commission —a week never passed with- 
out finding him at Oakdene once, if not 
oftener—with the result that Mary sent 
word she would meet him next afternoon 
at three o’clock on the road leading from 
Oakdene in the direction of Tooting 
Common. 

Well, they met, and Mary proved to 
her lover's satisfaction that she was in 
no wise changed, ‘I don’t know how my 
mother will receive you,” remarked the 
girl. ‘*There has been a great change in 
her since poor papa’s death. It is a 
dreadful thing to say, but there are times 
when I fear for her reason.” 

“T must appeal to my uncle for the 
second time. If any one can induce Mrs. 
Lumezden to grant me an interview, he 
can.” 

‘‘Mra, Lumsden has consented to see 
you at two o'clock to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Orde to his nephew three days later; 
“although what kind of a reception she 
will accord to your suit it would be futile 
to prophesy. I must confess that in some 
of her moods I altogether fail to under- 
stand her.” 

Marcus Gray lacked nothing of that 
easy celf-possession which seems to be the 
birthright of so many of his countrymen ; 
but it must be confessed that when, on 
being ushered into the drawing-room at 
Oakdene, he found himself confronted by 
a tall, white-faced woman, with hollow 
cheeks and hair which a few short weeks 
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had abundantly streaked with grey, and 
with a strange, steely glitter in her deep- 
set eyes, he felt for once that his tongue 
refused to do his bidding. 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Gray,” said the 
widow. “I have consented to see you in 
deference to the wish of your uncle, who 
was my dead husband’s dearest friend, as he 
is now mine. He tells me that you have 
conceived an affection for my daughter 
and that you wish me to sanction an 
engagement between yourself and her.” 

“That is the dearest wish of my life, 
Mrs. Lumsden.” 

** And do you consider, Mr. Gray, that 
this is a fit time to dream of love-making 
and giving in marriage, while the blood of 
my poor murdered husband cries out from 
the grave for vengeance on his assassin ? 
If you think so, I certainly do not.” 

Gray knew not what to reply. 
in his life had he felt so nonplussed. 

‘‘Yes, the murderer is still at large,” 
she resumed, speaking with slow, quiet 
intensity ; “as innocent-seeming as you or 
I, mixing with his fellow-men, no one 
knowing or suspecting him for the vile 
wretch that he is. Every day that passes 


Never 


lessens the chancesof hisdetection. Already 


at Scotland Yard my husband’s death is 
looked upon as merely adding another 
item to the long catalogue of mysterious 
crimes which have never been brought 
home to their perpetrators. The task has 
been given up as hopeless, other interests 
have come to the front, the reward remains 
unclaimed, and soon the name of Edward 
Lumsden will have faded from the minds 
of all save a few who were nearest and 
dearest to him,” 

She had risen, and was pacing the room 
slowly with something of the air of a caged 
animal, her clenched hands pressed tightly 
to her bosom, as if to crush down the 
surging emotions at work below. Gray 
had no words at command. 

For a little while the silence remained 
unbroken, then Mrs. Lumsden stopped 
abruptly in her walk, and fixing her large 
dark eyes, luminous with a sombre fire, full 
on the American, she said : 

“You ask me, Mr. Gray, to give you 
my daughter’s hand. My answer to you 
is, first do something to prove yourself 
worthy of the gift. You are here in 
London, idling away your time, a gay 
trifler, with no object beyond the amuse- 
ment of the hour, and yet the assassin of 
the father of her you would make your 
wife is still untraced, his crime goes still 





unpunished, and you have never as much 
as lifted your little finger in the effort to 
track him down. Oh, that I were a man. 
instead of the weak, helpless creature I 
am! Oh, that I had a son whc——” 

But at this juncture the door was opened. 

“Dr, Hynton, ma’am,” said the parlour. 
maid. 

Gray rose as the doctor entered. The 
widow gave him her hand, and with a 
smile that had in it much of her old sweet- 
ness, said : 

“You will excuse me now, will you not, 
Mr. Gray? You must come and see me 
again a few days hence, It may be that 
I have talked a little at random to-day ; 
but if you could only partially realise what 
I have gone through, you would know how 
to make allowances for me.” 

Gray bent and touched her fingers with 
his lips and withdrew. He had scarcely 
been ten minutes in the house and had 
not spoken more than a dozen words. 

Without professing to be actuated by 
any other motive than one of simple 
curiosity, when Gray related to his uncle the 
result of the interview, he drew him on to 
talk about the crime with a frankness he had 
never exhibited before. Mr. Orde was 
by nature a man of caution and reserve, 
and not even to his nephew had he hereto- 
fore confided the particulars in connection 
with Eustace Crake, nor how his suspicions, 
unsupported though they were by any 
direct evidence, pointed unequivocally to 
him as being the criminal, To-day, how- 
ever, he told his nephew everything. It 
was as though the latter had brought away 
from his interview with Mrs. Lumsden, a 
pass-key to the secret chamber of his 
uncle’s mind, 

As he left the house he said to himself: 

“To-morrow I will seek out and make 
the acquaintance of Mr, Eustace Crake.” 


CHAPTER IV, 


Ir was three weeks later. Marcus Gray 
had been as good as his word. Not only 
had he made Crake’s acquaintance in the 
interim, but by this time the two, to 
employ an expressive locution, had become 
as “thick as thieves.” He had sought 
out Crake at the billiard-room of the 
“Flagon and Cask,” the tavern which 
Inspector Fountain’s report to Mr. Orde 
had mentioned as being his favourite 
house of call. Gray’s réle had been that 
of a simple young American, over in 
London for a holiday, with no lack of 
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money to fling away, and not caring much 
how he got rid of it so long as he saw 
plenty of “life” in return. It was a part 
he played to perfection, and Crake clung 
to him like a leech from the moment he 
found that the supply of sovereigns to be 
squeezed out of him in one way or another 
had no apparent limit. They got into 
the way of meeting regularly about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, when Crake, who 
was really a crack player, would for the 
next two hours give lessons to his new- 
found friend in the art and mystery of 
billiards, always, of course, for a con- 
sideration. Later on, they would dine 
and spend the evening together, equally 
of course at the American’s expense. 

For the present there was only one 
thing that Gray stuck out against. He 
would have nothing to do with betting 
on the turf; but Crake by no means 
despaired of being able by-and-by to 
overcome a prejudice so puritanical and 
absurd, and one, at the same time, so 
inimical to his own interests, 

On the night to which we have now 
come, Gray and Crake left the “ Flagon 
and Cask” together, as they had done 
several times before. It was half-past 
twelve and closing time, and no sooner 
had they crossed the threshold than the 
door was shut and bolted behind them. 
They had been playing billiards togather 
since eight o’clock, Crake, of course, giving 
his opponent a certain number of points, 
notwithstanding which the American had 
lost every game but two. To-night, too, 
he had insisted on backing his play for 
half-a-sovereign a game, and as by some 
mischance—it was a thing which had never 
happened before—he had fallen short of 
ready money, the result had been that 
by the time they left off play, Crake held 
his I.0.U. for three pounds fifteen borrowed 
cash, as to which he was not all uneasy, 
feeling sure he should be recouped on the 
morrow. It was evident that Gray, who 
was ordinarily most abstemious, had been 
drinking more than was good for him. 
He staggered slightly as he came out into 
the cool night air, and clutched at the 
lapel of his companion’s coat. 

Crake drew the other’s arm within his 
own, and as they strolled up the street 
together, he said : 

“T suppose I had better hail the first 
hansom we come across?” 

To which Gray, who had left his uncle’s 
house some weeks before, and was now in 
lodgings at the West End, replied : 





“Right you are, dear boy; only I 
haven’t got a blessed sou to pay the 
cabby with.” Here he gave a lurch which 
carried Crake and himself half across the 
pavement. 

‘‘ My dear fellow, as if my purse wasn’t 
at your service!” exclaimed Crake re- 
proachfully. 

A second or two later Gray came to an 
unsteady halt. 

“Crake,” he said with tipsy gravity, 
“T’ve made a dashed idjit of m’shelf 
tnight.” 

“ Don’t see it, my boy. What is it that 
you have done?” 

“I’ve given you I.0.U. for the money I 
owe you, when all the time I’ve a twenty- 
pound note in my pocket-book.” 

“That’s no good to-night, old man. 
There’s no place open where you could 
get it changed. But what does it matter ? 
You can redeem your bit of paper when I 
see you to-morrow.” 

‘““Yesh; but you won’t see me to- 
morrow,” answered Gray, with another 
lurch and a hiccup. ‘‘ Going to Paris by 
morning train, Telegram. Forgot all 
about it till now. Mash go. Be back in 
a fortnight or three weeks. If you can’t 
change note, 1.0.U. mush stand over till 
I come back.” 

For a full minute or more Crake stood 
in silent thought. The chances were, he 
argued, that if the American once got as 
far as Paris, nothing more would be seen 
of him in London, in which case his LO.U. 
would be so much waste paper. The sum 
was not a large one, but Crake was by no 
means minded to lose it. 

He set his teeth hard for a moment or 
two, and then he said : 

‘If you like to come with me as far as 
my lodgings, I think that I can perhaps 
manage to change your note.” 

Half an hour later, Marcus Gray was on 
his way home in a hansom, All signs of 
inebriety had vanished. He was his usual 
self—-keen, alert, and quietly self-possessed. 
In exchange for his twenty-pound note 
Crake had given him three five-pound | 
notes, his I.0.U., and the balance in cash, 

Eustace Crake was seated at breakfast 
next morning, with a sporting newspap-r 
supported against the hot-water jug in 
front of him, when the door of his sitting- 
room was unceremoniously opened, and 
two men, entire strangers to him, walked 
in and shut the door behind them. 

‘You are Mr, Eustace Crake?” said the 
elder of the two iuterrogatively, 
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Crake nodded. 

“IT am Inspector Fountain, of Scotland 
Yard,” added the officer. 

On the instant every vestige of colour 
faded out of Crake’s face, leaving it of a 
grey corpse-like pallor. Fora few moments 
he was like a man suddenly smitten with 
the loss of speech; then, with a grimace 
which he evidently meant for a smile, he 
said : 

“To what may I attribute the honour 
of this visit, Mr. Inspector 3” 

“‘ Last night, or rather at an early hour 
this morning, you changed a twenty-pound 
note for a gentleman of the name of Gray, 
giving him, as part of the change, three 
notes of five pounds each. Can you 
oblige me, Mr. Crake, by informing me 
when and from whom the notes in question 
came into your possession ?” 

Crake bit his lip hard for a moment or 
two, as if the pain might help him to keep 
down the nervous trembling that was 
beginning to overmaster him, Then he 
said : 

“ Really, you ask me more than I am in 
@ position to tell you. In my profession, 
which is that of a betting man, such a 
number of notes pass through my hands in 
the course of a month that it is out of the 


question for me to keep any record of their 

numbers, or to remember from whom I 

may have received this one or the other.” 
“T can quite understand that,” replied 


Fountain, ‘ May I ask whether you are 
acquainted with any one of the nawe of 
Parkinson—Mr. William Parkinson ?” 

Crake considered awhile, and then 
shook his head. 

“T have no recollection of having been 
introduced to or done business with any 
one of that name. But what is the object 
of all this catechising, if I may be allowed 
a question in my turn ?” 

“That you will presently learn. In 
the first place, I may inform you that it 
was a Mr. Parkinson who paid the 
late Mr, Lumsden a certain sum in bank- 
notes on the morning of that gentleman’s 
death, which notes were undoubtedly 
stolen by the person or persons who were 
guilty of the murder.” 

“ Ah!” was all that Crake could find to 
say for the moment. Then, after moisten- 
ing his lips with his tongue, he added: 
“You will pardon me if I fail to see in 
what way that fact connects itself with the 
notes paid over by me to Mr. Gray. My 
cousir, Mr. Charles Lumsden, in a talk I 
had with him a little while ago, distinctly 





assured me that the numbers of the missing 
notes were not known. Now, if that be 
the case, how ” His eyes finished 
the question. 

“It is quite trae, Mr, Crake, that the 
numbers of the stolen notes are not known,” 
said the inspector gravely, ‘‘ but that does 
not imply that there may not be other 
means of identification.” 

** Not one of the notes paid by me to 
Gray bore an endorsement of any kind. 
On that point I can speak most positively,” 
was Crake’s reply. 

“In any case I must ask you to accom- 
pany me toScotland Yard,” said Fountain. 
“T have a cab waiting at the corner of the 
street,” 

On their arrival at Scotland Yard, In- 
spector Fountain ushered his charge into a 
room where two officials in uniform were 
busy writing, with one of whom he held a 
brief colloquy in a low voice. In another 
room, although Crake did not know it, 
Marcus Gray and Mr. Parkinson were in 
waiting, in case any further evidence 
beyond that which they had already 
tendered should be required. 

Their colloquy at an end, one of the 
officials produced from a drawer the three 
notes given by Crake to Gray a few hours 
before, and handed them to Fountain, who 
proceeded to straighten them out on the 
smooth surface of the desk. They were 
old and crumpled, and frayed at the edges ; 
they had seen much service, and wera 
grimy with the contact of many fingers. 
As they lay there, face downward, no sign 
of an endorsement or memorandum of any 
kind was visible on the back of any of 
there. Fountain had beckoned to Crake, 
who, with grey, set face and straining 
eyes, was now peering over his shoulder, 
and it was not till the former with his 
forefinger had drawn attention to what, 
even when closely examined, looked like 
nothing more than a few meaningless dots 
and scratches in faded ink on the soiled 
paper, that Crake, sharp-sighted as he was, 
as much as noticed their existence, Then 
producing a small magnifying glass, and 
offering it to the other, Fountain said : 

“ And now, sir, if you will look through 
this you will see that on each of the notes 
is plainly to be read in phonographic charac- 
ters—that is to say, in shorthand—the 
endorsement ‘ William Parkinson,’ together 
with the date of June the eighth, the 
very day, in point of fact, before the 
murder of Mr. Lumsden.” 

Scarcely had the last words left the 
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officer’s lips before Crake fell backward in 
a swoon. A careful search of his lodgings 
brought to light two more notes bearing a 
similar phonographic endorsement, The 
remaining five had probably been passed 
away by him in the ordinary course of his 
business. He was committed for trial in 
due course, but before that event took 
place he contrived to commit suicide in his 
cell. In a paper which he left behind 
him occurred the following passage : 

“It is true that I killed my cousin, but 
I asseverate most solemnly that the act 
was wholly unpremeditated, and was the 
resuls of a moment of ungovernable 
passion,” 

Some three months later one of the 
quietest of quiet weddings was celebrated 
in a certain suburban church. To the 


reader who has seen fit thus far to follow 
the fortunes of the personages concerned 
in this narrative, it would be superfluous 
to mention the name of either the bride or 
bridegroom. 





THE STORY OF AN OLD PIANO. 
By PLEYDELL NORTH. 


Author of ‘*M. le Curé,” ‘* The Sleep of Sorrow,” “ His Little 
Girl,” ‘‘ Trial of Margaret Brereton,” etc. 

It is needless to enter upon the various 
reasons which induced my return to town 
so early as the fourth of September in the 
year 188—, My late landlady had cast me 
adrift by marrying a widower in the 
grocery line at the close of the season, and 
it was incumbent upon me to find suitable 
winter quarters with as little delay as 
possible, In the meantime I put up ata 
hotel. An advertisement had appeared in 
the daily papers which struck me as being 
worth enquiry. It aunounced that a 
gentleman could be accommodated with 
three rooms, furnished or unfurnished, 
with or without attendance, at the Court 
House, Chancery Square, EC. 

1 may mention for the benefit of any 
strange to the locality that Chancery 
Square is a small space enclosed by five or 
six large, old-fashioned houses, all, with 
the exception of the Court House, which 
stands at the right-hand corner as you 
enter, let in flats for business purposes of a 
quiet and highly respectable nature. The 
Square is cut off from the noise and traffic 
of the City by the footway known as 
Flower Lane, and rejoices in a stillness 
which, intensified by abrupt transition 
from the roar without, strikes one as pro- 








found ; and it remains, with its handsome 
houses, its centre fountain, and its trees, 
one of the fast disappearing relics of a time 
when room and leisure for artistic beauty 
were to be found east of Temple Bar. 

Earliest opportunity found me on the 
steps of the Court House, and my ring 
brought to the door a respectable-looking 
elderly woman, apparently the housekeeper. 
On learning my business she bade me 
enter, and led the way across a large 
paved hall to the vacant rooms. These 
exceeded my expectations. The sitting- 
rooms—evidently once used as drawing- 
rooms—ran the length of the house, and 
faced into the garden at the back, They 
were connected by an arched doorway, the 
lower part of which could be filled by 
sliding doors, which ran back with perfect 
ease into the thick walls; the curve of 
the arch was panelled, the panels being 
decorated with Cupids garlanded with roses 
in a grey-green sky ; the design was con- 
tinued upon the doors, down which the 
roses fell in festoons and clusters, The 
whole was mellowed with age, but in 
good condition, and the furniture was in 
keeping. The originally white ground of 
the carpet had turned grey; grey had 
crept into the flowers that sprinkled it, 
toning down all obtrusive colour. The 
chairs, cane-seated and spindle-legged, 
were painted white and gold, the backs 
and seats of a few larger ones were de- 
corated with landscapes in faded tapestry. 
One or two chintz-covered lounges sug- 
gested a greater amount of ease; but the 
place looked stiff and unused; sadness 
lingered around the delicately papered 
walls like the reverberating memory of an 
old song. In one corner stood a woman’s 
work-basket, fitted with reels of faded silk. 
Steps led from the windows to a grass 
plot almost large enough to be called a 
lawn. Here late suns lingered, for the 
aspect was south-west, and marked their 
passing upon the sun-dial which stood in 
the centre. Not far from it a drooping 
ash had been cut and trained into an 
arbour, while a few scarlet geranitims still 
bloomed in the borders near the sycamores 
and limes, which almost hid walls covered 
with ivy and reddening creeper. 

The fact that I required unfurnished 
rooms raised only one question : 

Would I retain the piano # 

This, eo far, 1 had barely noticed ; now 
I looked at it somewhat critically, Judging 
from its exterior, it was antique and had 


‘been somewhat costly; the case was of 
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satinwood and handsomely inlaid; in 
shape it was a small cottage, and the front 
of the upright was filled by a tapestry 
representation of a shepherdess in pink 
satin, recumbent in sylvan shades, while 
an amorous Colin piped on the bank at 
her side. 

Before accepting the presence of the 
piano, I thought I would try what music 
might linger within the elaborate case. 
The first notes startled me ; the instrument 
had been a splendid one of its kind and 
carefully used. Although it had lost some 
of its power, it had gained with time a 
timbre—a somewhat weird sweetness, re- 
calling some of the sympathetic pathos 
of the violin. It fascinated me and 
drew my fingers into almost involuntary 
effort to unravel its mysteries, As I 
played, the spirits of the children who in 
past days had danced to its beating rhythm 
gathered around me, I saw the dainty 
slippered feet, the quaint, long, narrow 
skirts, the waving arms, until laughing 
they ran down the steps to the old sun-dial 
and disappeared ; then men and women, 
moving sedately with old world grace, 
came in their place, until, at last, as I took 
my hands from the yellow keys, these 
too vanished and died in the deserted 
silence. 

That was broken by my companion, 
whose presence I had almost forgotten. 

“It is like old times, sir, to hear such 
merry tunes on the old piano; there have 
been none such since the master died.” 
In spite of the slight sentimentality of the 
remark, I was in some way conscious that 
she was irritated by my performance. 

“Then your master has died recently ? 
The present owners, I suppose, wish to 
let off the house in apartments, not 
meaning to occupy it?” 

“Only the ground floor, sir. I am to 
remain in charge of the rest.” 

She spoke somewhat stiffly, and I 
proffered no more questions, The presence 
of the piano accepted, no further difficulty 
presented itself. The library on the 
opposite side of the hall was to be con- 
verted into my bedroom, and I was 
promised uninterrupted quiet ; indeed, the 
only visible occupants of the house were 
my guide, a housemaid, and a large cat. 
The housekeeper, however, referred me to a 
solicitor for any further assurance or in- 
formation I might desire ; and I departed, 
promising to let her know my decision on 
the morrow. 

As regarded information, my visit to 





the solicitor proved a failure; I gained 
none beyond the fact that the housekeeper 
was empowered to let the rooms and 
receive the rent. He further added that 
I was always at liberty to communicate 
with him if I found cause for complaint. 
Under these circumstances I became a 
tenant of the Court House; the solitude 
and stillness, the air of romance which 
hung around the old place, were all favour- 
able to the particular work I had in hand. 
When weary of writing I could scrape 
upon my violin without fear of disturbing 
& nervous or sensitive co-inhabitant; while, 
if a restless spirit demanded change, three 
minutes’ walk down Fiower Lane took me 
into the heart of the City. 

One day, late in September, I had made 
an appointment to meet a man at the club, 
talk over business of joint interest, and 
dine afterwards. I had told Mrs. Hartop 
I should be at home to no one after half- 
past six, but it was seven before | 
left the house. Half way down Flower 
Lane I missed some papers absolutely 
needful for the matter in hand, and re- 
turned for them. I let myself into the 
house quietly, and went straight to the 
inner drawing-room, which I had made into 
astudy. It was dusk; but the moon was 
rising, and as I thought I could lay my 
hand at once upon the papers I did not 
strike a light. The search, however, occu- 
pied some few minutes, and I was growing 
impatient, when through the sliding door, 
which was haif open, I saw some one enter 
the outer room. I own that I was startled, 
for it was neither Mrs. Hartop nor the 
housemaid, but a young girl, tall and slight, 
dressed in a straight gown of some heavy 
yollow-white material, She went straight 
to the old piano. Was the place haunted! 
Could that be the secret which I had 
sometimes imagined hung around it? If 
so, the spectre was a pleasant one, at any 
rate, in outline; I could not see the face 
distinctly. However, if slight, my visitor 
seemed scarcely ethereal ; she moved the 
chair in front of the piano in a very 
natural manner, and placed a music-book 
upon the seat to heighten it—a materialistic 
precaution hardly to be expected of a 
ghost. 

I changed my mind to the notion that a 
relation—possibly a niece—had arrived to 
spend the evening with Mrs. Hartop, and 
taking advantage of my supposed absence 
had come—horrible thought !—to practise 
on the old piano. I kept quiet for the 
moment from a feeling of curiosity ; then 
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j my visitor began to play. And how she 


played, She made the piano sigh, and 
laugh, and weep; she filled the room with 
sweet rippling sound. 

At last she strayed into a nocturne of 
Field’s that I knew note for note, in which 


4 I could follow her and feel at home. I 


had been listening, completely carried 
away by the unexpected torrent of sound ; 
perhaps the unconventionality, the hour, 
and the utter surprise of the performance 


| had something to do with its effect. By 


the time the nocturne began I was merely 
viewing the thing professionally, artisti- 
cally, wishing that it might continue to 


} be, as far as possible, perfect of its kind. 


My violin was within reach of my hand ; 
almost involuntarily I took it up, and 
gently, very gently, drew the bow across 


} the strings, catching the chord that fell 


from her fingers. She did not start nor 
turn, and I grew bolder. I had not had 
such a chance for months; I knew no one 


| Save @ professional who could play as this 
] girl played. Very goon I had forgotten 


caution in pure delight. I was conscious 
that I had never in my life played so well 
—that the instrument had never so clearly 
answered to my intent. 

The last chords were struck, and then 
the girl stood up; the moon had fally 
risen, and in its light I saw her face. 

Perhaps the features were too worn and 
thin for beauty ; I noticed only the shining 
darkness of her eyes, the perfect outline, 
and the marble whiteness, around which, 
the fair, soft hair drawn loosely backward, 
gleamed faintly a pale, moonlit cloud. 
The expression was one of the most 
intense earnestness and longing, not un- 
mixed with awe. 

As the breathless silenca deepened, the 
tension of her features gradually relaxed, 
and she bent down, bowing her head upon 
her hands, until with a sob that went to 
my heart she fell half upon her knee:, half 
leaning against the piano. Uatil the 
moment that I saw her face, I had not 
thought seriously of the affair. I had 
taken up the violin in pure impulse, under 
the influence of the music. I had intended 
going forward at the close to apologise 
and explain my presence. Now I realised 
that I had not only offered an unpardon- 
able impertinence, but that I had done a 
cruel and foolhardy action ; this sad-faced 
woman could be no relation of Mrs. 
Hartop’s.s How to make my escape was 
my immediate anxiety ; it was a fraud, an 
exaggeration of my sin, to remain an 


. 





unknown witness of her terrible grief, yet 
it was impossible to pass without further 
startling her. Presently the growing 
stillness and rigidity of the prostrate figure 
struck me unpleasantly. I knew the fatal 
effects which have been known to follow 
a sudden shock of terror in nervous 
organisations, I went forward, and as 
my footsteps failed to rouse her I drew 
nearer and listened for the sound of her 
breathing. At last I even lifted the long, 
fair hair which had become loosened and 
fallen across her cheek. Thank Heaven, 
she had only fainted; I lifted her reverently 
and laid her upon the sofa, then turned to 
summon Mrs, Hartop. As I opened the 
door the housekeeper met me on the 
threshold, lamp in hand. 

Happily her dismay at the sight of the 
figure upon the sofa prevented her seeking 
immediate explanations. 

I waited a few minutes to assure myself 
that the patient showed signs of recovery 
under her care, then felt that it would be 
well for me to leave before consciousness 
fully returned. I contrived to beckon 
Mrs, Hart>p aside. 

“T returned unexpectedly for something 
I had forgotten,” I whispered, ‘and I fear, 
alarmed this lady most terribly; pray tell 
her this when she recovers, and add that 
I shall hope to apologise and explain.” 

Mrs. Hartop promised ; her lips opened 
for a question, but I made my escape. 
However, a half-acknowledged desire to 
gain information about my mysterious 
visitor led me home earlier than usual 
that night. I wasin hopes that I might 
find Mrs. Hartop sitting up, and I was 
not disappointed. She was in the hall 
when [ entered, and I fancied, anxious to 
speak to me. I arked her to come into 
my room and sit down. 

“TI hope your charge has recovered,” I 
said. 

‘‘Miss Dandas is better, sir. She 
desired me thank you for your message.” 

“Miss Dandas? Is she living in the 
house ?” 

I was greatly surprised, I had learned 
that the house had belonged to the music 
publishers of that name, but I had also 
gathered that it had passed from them at 
the death of the last occupant, and that 
the present family was living at Walton. 

“Yes, sir; Miss Dandas, my dear late 
master’s daughter, lives in her own house, 
and is the lady you saw this evening.” 

“But why, in the name of fortune——” 

“T know, sir, what you are going to say. 
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Why were you not informed of the fact 
sooner? There are, unfortunately, reasons, 
owing to the conspiracies of the wicked 
and evil-minded, which reduce my dear 
young mistress to letting a part of her 
home ; but that is no reason why the fact 
should be needlessly forced upon her or 
upon other people.” 

“I should be the last person,” I said 
gently, “to wish to intrade upon Miss 
Dundas or wound her in any way ; only, 
had I happened to know of her exis- 
tence g 

Mrs. Hartop sighed. 

“Oh, sir, that 1s jast the difficulty ; we 
are not sure that Miss Dandas does exist.” 

. But | you told me three minutes 
nr, 

* Oh, sir, as you know part of the secret, 
it is better that you should know the 
whole; my mistress wishes it. I have 
heard you say you were a lawyer before you 
took to writing books, and perhaps you 
might be able to help us, though to be sure 
= of the lawyers have been any good so 

ar.” 

During the next half-hour I gathered 
from Mrs. Hartop the curious story of 
Helen Dundas, which it may be as well to 
epitomise from the housekeeper’s some- 
what verbose manner as much as possible, 

The beginning dated some twenty years 
before, when she, Jane Hartop, then 
known simply as Jane, was engaged to 
act as own maid to young Mrs. Dundas of 
the Court House, A sweeter young lady, 
the explained, was never seen ; but alas, 
after five years’ happiness there came a day 
when the mother and her new-born son 
were laid in one grave, and Helen, her 
little fifteen months’ old daughter, was left 
to the care of Jane Hartop. The fair-haired 
child became a beautiful young woman, 
still under the guardianship of her nurse ; 
but there also grew around the girl’s 
bright youth within the walls of the silent 
Court House a great love which in its in- 
tensity partook something of the nature of 
@ romance. 

The place of Mrs. Dundas was never 
filled ; the passion with which the husband 
had idealised the young wife remained 
intact, and every capacity for tenderness 
not buried in her grave was lavished upon 
their one remaining child, Helen returned 
her father’s devotion in kind, and a curiously 
sympathetic link sprang up between the 
two, The man watched over the child 
with reverential cire; for her sake he 
strove to be womanly, that the blank in 





her life might be the less keenly felt; that 
in some fashion he might replace the 
mother, whose place it yet seemed im- 
possible to fill. The pathos of his devotion 
made itself felt even through the some- 
what wearisome medium of Jane Hartop’s 
words, His daughter’s musical bent 
became a fresh source of sympathy; from 
what I could gather, Mr. Dundas must 
have been a thorough musician. 

His favourite instrument was tho violin, 
and they had been accustomed to practise 
together for hours. 

Then, after nearly twenty years of 
calm, once more life in the Court House 
experienced an abrupt transition. 

After little more than a week’s illness, 
and at barely fifty years of age, Mr. 
Dundas died from inflammation of the 
lunge. He was too ill for many words ; 
but near the end he made his daughter 
understand where to find a letter which 
contained certain facts and directions of 
importance. She brought it at once, and 
standing by his bedside placed it within 
the bosom of her. dress. 

On the envelope he had written, “To 
be read after my death by. my daughter 
Helen, in the presence of my brother, 
George Dandas.” 

George Dundas was at this time the 
sole representative of the firm, Dundas 
Brothers. Mr. Dandas the elder had 
retired from the business some five years 
before, and it was an acknowledged fact 
that he had invested the money withdrawn 
as representing his share for the benefit of 
his daughter. George Dundas had two 
sons; the elder, Henry, had wished to marry 
his cousin, but his proposal had met with 
no favour either from the girl herself or 
her father. Henry had, however, taken 
his refusal in good part, and continued to 
visit at the Court House on a friendly 
footing. 

At the time of his withdrawal from the 
partnership, Mr. Dundas had made over to 
his daughter, by deed of gift, the Court 
House and all it contained. It pleased him 
in his idolatry that even during his lifetime 
she should be the actual mistress there. 

The first days after her father’s death 
found Miss Dundas too prostrate to think 
of anything save her grief and irreparable 
loss; but in the afternoon after the funeral, 
it became necessary that she should meet 
her uncle and the family lawyer, and make 
known to them the fact of the letter having 
been entrusted to her charge, and ite 
contents. 
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She descended the stairs in her deep 
mourning, for the first time since her loss, 
carrying the letter in her hand. Ia the 
hall she met her cousin Henry. He pro- 
posed that she should come with him into 
the drawing-room ; the lawyer had not 
yet arrived ; there would be a few moments 
to wait, She followed him into the room, 
and went straight to the old piano, At 
that time a new grand stood in the inner 
drawing-room ; but the old instrament had 
been her father’s special favourite. 

She leaned against it now, as the reality 
of her sorrow rushed upon her with fresh 
intensity. Her cousin stood watching her 
silently, as though not knowing what con- 
solation to offer. 

Just then Mrs, Hartop opened the door. 
She knew that her mistress had tasted no 
food all-that weary day; now she had 
made her a cup of tea, and placed it ina 
little morning-room off the library, where 
she persuaded Miss Dundas to accompany 
her. But when alone with her old servant, 
the poor girl for the first time broke down 
utterly, and sobbed in her arms. 

Every association of the silent house 
was telling upon her. Her first words 
when she recovered herself were: ‘The 
letter ; I must have left it in the drawing- 
room on the piano.” 

Mrs, Hartop at once went in search of 
it; as she crossed the hall she saw the 
lawyer, who had just arrived, in conversa- 
tion with Heary Dundas. 

When she reached the drawing-room the 
letter was not to be found. She searched 
behind the piano, through the music that 
lay upon the top—it was not there. She 
concluded that Henry Dundas had taken 
it up with the intention of giving it to his 
cousin, and she at once went to ask him, 
He said he had not seen the letter since he 
had seen it in his cousin’s hand; he had 
followed her almost immediately from the 
room. 

The strictest search was at once in- 
stituted, but without success, 

It was difficult to arrive at the importance 
of the missing document. Miss Dundas 
was her father’s heir at law; his affairs were 
free from embarrassments, and the twenty 
| thousand pounds withdrawn from the firm 
at his retirement had been safely invested 
for her benefit. But Gaorge Dandas an- 
nounced that he had a painful communica- 
tion to make, althuugh he trusted that his 
niece would recognise that it need cause 
no sensible difference in her position. 
There was unfortunately no record of her 
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father’s marriage with ber mother, previous 
to the birth of their daughter Helen. 
There had been a love story and an 
elopement, but through some fatal care- 
lessness, the legal ceremony had been 
neglected. Enquiry had been made at 
all the places which he, George, knew his 
brother to have visited during the tour in 
Wales which preceded his return with 
Mrs. Dundas to the Court House, and the 
registers examined, without result, 

That there had been no such marriage 
was attested by tho fact that a private 
ceremony had been gone through in 
London at a small City church, previous to 
the birth of the second child. It ensued 
therefore, that his brother having neglected 
to make a will, no provision existed for 
his daughter Helen save the Court House 
and its furniture, made over to her by 
deed of gift. The fact of the private 
marriage had been kept a profound secret, 
only discovered by George Dundas through 
the enquiries recently made, The clergy- 
man who performed the ceremony was 
long since dead. Under these circum- 
stances her uncle at once offered to Miss 
Dundas the shelter of his home, and 
suggested that the Court House should be 
dismantled and let. 

Miss Dundas had listened with a rising 
fire of indignation. When her uncle 
ceased speaking she rose, all traces of 
the weakness of her recent grief having 
left her. In a very few words, she de- 
clared emphatically her trust in her 
father’s honour, and her resolution never 
to leave the Court House until it was 
cleared, and her own title to the 
name she bore established. She under- 
stood now the tenor of the letter entrusted 
to her; unless destroyed or stolen, that 
letter was still within the walls of the 
Court House, and she would never rest 
until she had discovered its fate. That 
the ceremony performed in the City church 
had been a second ceremony—a precaution 
which for some reason her father deemed 
advisable—she felt assured, although at 
present the clue to his action had been 
lost. 

When she ceased speaking she left the 
room without further acknowledgement 
of her uncle’s presence. 

“Since that time, sir,” said Mrs. Har- 
top, “not a trace of the letter nor of any 
previous marriage on the part of my dear 
young lady’s parents have we been able 
to find, but she keeps her belief and her 
resolution. Ofcourse, all the other servants 
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had to be dismissed, but I would not leave 
her, A very small property which was 
left to her by her mother is all she has 
to live upon, and I suggested the letting 
of the lower rooms; she consented on 
condition that her very presence in the 
house should be kept secret; she is dread- 
fully sensitive about her position, poor 
young lady. And now, sir, I hope you 
will excuse her intrusion into your rooms 
to-night. The trouble of the last six 
months has preyed upon her nerves and 
upon her mind. Before the rooms were 
let she was always at that old piano— 
dreaming over it for hours. I hoped by 
leaving it here to break her of the habit, 
for I felt sure it was very bad for her, 
leading to brooding and all manner of 
fancies. It shows I was right, for to-night 
she actually fancied she heard Mr. Dundas 
accompanying her on the violin, as he used 
to do in his lifetime. As for the missing 


letter, I don’t know, sir, I am sure, what 
your conclusions may be; but mine are, 
and always have been, pretty clear.” 

The next day I sent up my card to 
Miss Dundas, with enquiries after her 
health; I also ventured to express a 
hope that when sufficiently recovered she 


would grant me an interview. 

I received a message in return that she 
would be pleased to see me that afternoon, 
and I must own that I looked forward to 
the meeting with the keenest interest. 

The rooms chiefly used by the mistress 
of the house proved to be those over the 
drawing-rooms, looking as they did into 
the garden. 

Miss Dandas was sitting at work in an 
easy-chair near one of the windows when 
Ientered. In spite of her fragile fairness, 
there was a strength in the slender figure 
that rose to greet me, in the moulding of 
the firm, sweet mouth that smiled a wel- 
come, which, taken in conjunction with 
her pitiful story, must have appealed to 
any man’s chivalrous respect. Her first 
words were : 

“Mr, Wardleigh, I scarcely know how 
to apologise for my intrusion last night. 
The circumstances,” her lips quivered a 
very little, and she glanced upwards as 
though seeking sympathy and pardon, 
‘must be my only excuse.” 

“The rooms are yours, Miss Dundas, so 
enter at your pleasure. The fault was mine 
for not at once making my presence known.” 

She started visibly. 

“Then you were there from the first, 
when I entered ?” 





“T was in the inner room—the study, I 
was late in leaving the house, and returned 
for some papers which I had forgotten.” 

“ That was the meaning of your message 
to me last night ?” 

“Tt was.” 

A sudden, deep flush mounted to her 
face ; she looked at me quickly. 

“Do you play the violin?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“ I do. ” 

I was feeling uncomfortable in the ex- 
treme. Her head sank, until the golden 
hair almost hid her face. 

“Was it not a cruel trick?” she said, 
faintly. I saw her hands tremble, and 
felt I would have given some years of my 
life to undo my folly. 

“Tt was something more,” I said, 
humbly. “I have since felt it to have 
been the most cowardly action of my life; 
only the infatuation of the music, and my | 
ignorance of the truth, can in any degree 
exonerate me.” 

“We will say no more about it,” she 
said. And for some time we never did. 
After that we had some very pleasant con- 
versation on general subjects, I discovered 
that Miss Dundas had not only more than 
the average intelligence, but that her mind 
had also acquired that breadth and sim- 
plicity which a woman sometimes attains 
through being almost entirely educated by 
@ man. 

Our acquaintance did not stop here, I 
begged her no longer to forsake the old 
garden on account of my presence, A fine, 
warm October promised a St. Martin’s sum- 
mer, and occasionally she allowed me to 
linger beside her, chatting by the old sun- 
dial or seated beneath the ash-tree, I may 
say at once that our intercourse at this 
time never exceeded the bounds of a frank 
and pleasant friendship. I had sufficient } 
experience to see that she would resent | 
the slightest hint at a different feeling. 

It was sufficient reward to notice a faint 
colour return to her cheeks; to see the 
hopefulness of youth sometimes flash in 
her dark eyes, tired with weeping ; to hear 
it in her voice and in the low ripple of her 
rare laughter. I could see that the deep, 
passionate nature had been bruised too 
deeply to bear so soon the suggestion of 
any fresh personal interest; she would 
have held any conscious awakening to a 
new love as a desecration of the dead, 
while her sensitiveness exaggerated what 
seemed to her the disgrace ot her supposed 
position. 
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One day she expressed a desire to have 
the old piano in her own room. To deprive 
her any longer of what must be naturally an 
intense pleasure seemed to me a stupid and 
overstrained precaution, and I myself super- 
intended its removal, taking very little 
heed of the covert displeasure of Mrs. 
Hartop, After that Miss Dundas some- 
times asked me to take my violin upstairs 
and join her in her studies, Mrs, Hartop’s 
presence in the outer room, where she 
usually sat with her sewing, was a con- 
cession to the proprieties which interfered 
very slightly with the pleasant unconven- 
tionality of those afternoons. 

I have mentioned Mrs. Hartop as a re- 
spectable-looking, middle-aged woman. In 
that light she had first presented herself to 
me, in a vague and general manner, and 
during the weeks which preceded my 
introduction to Miss Dundas I had taken 
no trouble to deepen my impressions. I 
had been much occupied, and had put 
aside consideration of the somewhat 
peculiar domestic arrangements of the 
Court House till a more convenient oppor- 
tuaity. From the day I viewed the 


rooms to the night on which she revealed 
the story of Miss Dundas I had barely 


exchanged half-a-dozen unnecessary words 
with tae housekeeper. My acquaintance, 
however, with the mistress of the house 
and her history invested the woman who 
was her sole companion and guardian 
with an altogether abnormal interest ; also 
my opportunities for studying the house- 
keeper were greatly increased. She fre- 
quently passed to and fro, and from my 
position near the piano, where I usually 
stood with my violin, I could see her at 
her needle in the adjoining room. She 
was a tall woman, and generally wore a 
shawl crossed over her bosom, and a very 
full black skirt. I discovered that much 
of her apparent comfortable portliness was 
due to this style of dress; the shoulders 
beneath the folded shawl were angular 
and thin, and but for her ample skirts she 
would have appeared slight almost to 
gauntness. Her cheeks were sunken, she 
wore spectacles and side curls—sausage- 
shaped, and held in place by small tor- 
toiseshell combs, framed by the cap of a 
woman of sixty; but the lines in the 
pink-tinted face were few, and the black 
hair was almost untouched with grey. 
Mrs. Hartop, differently dressed, might have 
passed for thirty-eight years of age. There 
was an evident desire to show that the 
lingering foibles of middle age had no 





attraction for her, although, under 
favourable conditions, she might still have 
been something more than a comely woman. 
The spectacles, I felt assured, were not 
required for failing sight. These added 
decades to her life might be due to devo- 
tion to her young mistress, as rendering 
her more fit for the responsibilities of her 
position. There was also an evident con- 
tradiction in her nature ; she had the walk 
and bearing of a determined woman, the 
nervousness of a timid one; for this, the 
loneliness and isolation of the last six 
months might be held accountable, Her 
watchful devotion to Miss Dundas knew 
no bounds. 

This being so, I imagined that she would 
rejoice at the marked improvement in the 
health and spirits of her mistress ; on the 
contrary, as Miss Dundas’ cheerfulness 
increased, the gloom of the housekeeper 
deepened. She viewed my visits with 
evident disfavour, particularly when ac- 
companied by the violin. I gathered from 
this that she was jealous and that the 
music jarred upon her; probably she held 
my powers in contempt. 

I was also anxious to see the two men, 
George and Henry Dundas, and judge of 
their aptitude for the crime with which 
circumstance so plainly credited them ; 
but the father being still in Norway, and 
the son in Scotland, this was impossible. 
I learned, however, from Miss Dundas 
that she had, up to the time of her loss, 
always believed in the unselfish devotion 
of her cousin Henry, and that her uncle had 
written to her a few months ago, again 
offering her the shelter of his home, and 
promising to settle ten thousand pounds 
upon her on her wedding day if she con- 
sented to accept it. I did not blame her 
for refusing ; the whole might be a plot to 
bring about her marriage with her cousin, 
and secure the money to the firm. 

My self-gratulation on her increased 
cheerfulness was short-lived. Our friend- 
ship was barely three weeks old when 
one afternoon, on joining her in the 
garden, I noticed signs of renewed grief in 
her face, with something of the terror that 
had followed my experiment with the 
violin. She told me presently that she 
had changed her mind about our practice 
for that evening ; she should not be able to 
play. Her trouble was manifest, and 
without questioning her decision I drew 
her to the seat beneath the ash-tree, and 
for a while talked of other matters. 

The sun of a warm October tinted into 
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gold the changing tones of the garden ; the 
grey stone walls of the house smiled in 
t through the clinging of red creepers; a 
great stillness and peace lay around us. 
Gradually I led her to telf me her fresh 
sorrow. 

“T know,” she said, “that you will 
think me fanciful and imaginative, al- 
though you are too kind to ridicule what 
must seem my weakness, After my 
credulity about the violin, what can I 
expect? But my eyes cannot betray me as 
my ears did then. Last night I saw my 
dear father as distinctly as I now see you, 
standing by the piano.” 

I was careful not to verify her expecta- 
tions of being treated as a visionary ; on 
the contrary, I was considerably startled, 
for I had learned to believe that she had 
a large share of strong common sense. 

“Unless some very vivid dream has 
impressed you, I fully believe your sight 
is to be trusted ; but perhaps we may find 
some reasonable explanation of this 
occurrence as of the last ; that, remember, 
was no delusion. Do you mind telling me 
exactly what you did see?” 

I must mention here that the rooms of 
the Court House, like those of many old 
houses, opened one into the other. That 
in which Mrs, Hartop worked, opening out 
of the sitting-room, Miss Dundas used as 
her bedroom ; the one beyond, partly over 
the hall, was, I believe, her dressing-room. 
Mrs. Hartop’s room opened out of this, 
but had a second door on to the landing, 
nearly opposite the sitting-room. 

“The night was warm, and I slept with 
the door into the sitting-room wide open 
—you know in that way I can plainly see 
the piano and all that end of the larger 
room. I awoke with a curious sense of 
some one being present, and through the 
open door I distinctly saw my father, 
looking as he used to look in his last 
illness, standing by the piano. His hand 
was resting on the top, and he seemed to 
be regarding me fixedly—I thought re- 
proachfully—then he disappeared ; yet I 
am certain that no one crossed the room 
to the door. For a few moments I was 
too awe-struck to move ; then the remem- 
brance of my former folly nerved me; I 
struck a light, got up, and searched the 
room. I am certain there was no one 
there; yet how could any one have left it? 
I looked at my watch, it was a quarter to 
two o'clock.” 


“ He was dressed—how ?” 
“In the loose Indian dressing-gown he 


wore when first ill) His hair was thick 
and quite white—you know, you have 
seen his photograph.” 

I had ; the face was thin and completely 
shaven ; the features regular, the hair cut 
short, thick and: soft, and very white. 

* You still have that dressing-gown ?” 

“Yes; it is in the wardrobe in the 
linen-room.” 

The linen-room was a small room at the 
end of the gallery which went round the 
stairs, A spare bedroom and dressing- 
room separated it from the room occupied 
by Mrs. Hartop. 

I tried to calm Miss Dundas as well as I 
could ; but to my mind the possibility that 
any living person so disguised had been in 
her room was more alarming than many 
dreams or spectres. Was some plot con- 
cerning the missing papers still at work ; 
or could it be that Mrs. Hartop’s jealousy 
reached the point of terrorism, that. she 
actually stooped to a cruel, cowardly 
device to keep her mistress under her own 
influence, and stop her return to a brighter 
way of living? If so, for that day she 
succeeded. I saw that Miss Dandas 
shrank from touching the piano, which 
was becoming connected with every pain- 
ful episode of her life, and I did not 
press the point. However, if fraud were 
being practised upon her, I resolved to get 
to the bottom of it. That night I obtained 
her leave to watch in the gallery, and her 
promise that she would: shut and fasten 
the door of communication between her 
bedroom and sitting-room. Across the 
gallery near the head of the stairs was an 
arched and curtained recess, and here 
behind the curtains when the house was 
quiet I noiselessly took up my position. 
I watched the greater part of two nights 
without disturbance; the third I was 
ei:.ttled by hearing sounds in the sitting- 
room; certainly the opening of Miss 
Dundas’ door, a cry, and hurrying feet. 
I rushed sharply into the room. I could 
swear no one had entered by the door before 
me, yet there by the piano, motionless in 
the dim light, stood the tall figure 
wrapped in the Indian dressing-gown, the 
thin shaven face, the thick, closely cropped 
white hair. A few paces away, clinging 
to a chair, was Miss Dundas. She had 
slipped her feet into high-heeled slippers, 
which had made the sound I heard, and 
wrapped her long morning wrapper around 
her. Some noise must have startled and 





brought her into the room ; but it was no 
i wonder that she had stopped midway, a 
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picture of agonised terror, before that 
motionless figure. I had the Indian 
dressing-gown in one hand, and the white 
hair in the other before their wearer had 
time to realise my presence, The hair 
came off at my touch, revealing, as I had 
expected, the dark locks of Jane Hartop. 
The woman cowered, helpless and terrified, 
at the suddenness of it. Miss Dundas 
sprang to her feet as though electrified. 

“You? Jane—oh, cruel—wicked——” 

Her voice broke off into a sob. 

* Miss Dundas,” I said gently, “ this 
affair may not be so bad as it looks, Do 
me one more favour; go back to your 
room and leave me to deal with this 
woman.” 

She turned silently and re-entered her 
room ; I heard her relock her door, and 
caught the sound of sobbing that told the 
bitterness of her outraged trust. 

It whetted my contempt and anger, as I 
turned upon the woman still cowering in 
my hold. I struck a match and lighted 
one of the candles on the piano. 

“ Now,” I said, “come downstairs with 
me and tell me the meaning of this 
devilish mummery. A single lie and I 
send for the police.” 

She obeyed ; but once within my room 
fell on her knees and began begging for 
mercy. I bade her get up and make her 
confession first, which she did in fewer 
words than I could have counted upon. 

“IT suppose,” I remarked as an intro- 
duction, ‘that the knowledge that Miss 
Dundas had already been alarmed and 
half killed by nervous terror put this 
devilish trick into your head ?” 

“Oh, indeed, sir, I never meant to 
harm her. I took the dress as a pro- 
tection, that I might do what I had to do 
without being interfered with. It was 
easy. The wig I found in a box among 
some play-acting things; the dressing- 
gown I could lay my hand on. It is true 
that hearing her say she had heard the 
poor master playing as he used to do on 
the violin put the idea into my head; 
and I may as well tell you that I was 
looking for his letter; I stole it; no one 
else was to blame.” 

I was slightly startled. 


I had imagined 
the possibility of a conspiracy—that this 
woman was in the pay of George Dundas. 
The motive for independent action on her 


part was not apparent. She was not long 
in supplying it, however, evidently think- 
ing the truth her best chance. 

The youth of Jane Hartop had not been 





immaculate, Mrs. Dundas had rescued 
her from a life the natural end of which 
would have been the lowest stage of de- 
gradation and prison walls. Jane had 
been grateful, penitent, faithful. Then 
came a resuscitation of the old influences, 
leading—half through terrorism—to con- 
nivance inold crime. A well-laid burglary 
scheme had been thwarted by the un- 
expected return of the master late at night, 
accompanied by two stout policemen. Jane 
had locked herself in her bedroom, but one 
of the captured burglars, suspecting her of 
treachery leading to the unseasonable inter- 
ruption, informed against her. Jane threw 
herself upon her master’s mercy, pleading 
the remembrance of his dead wife who had 
first saved her, and the terrorism that had 
been brought to bear, and was forgiven. 
The master kept the truth of the allegation 
to himself, and the world supposed the 
housekeeper maligned since he retained 
her services. During: his lifetime she had 
no more opportunities for crime—she was 
closely and indefatigably watched—but she 
felt sure that he would never allow his 
daughter to keep her unwarned. 

The letter was lying on the piano when 
the housekeeper went in search of it. She 
read the superscription, and felt not the 
slightest doubt of its contents. It held 
the story of her life—the ruin of her 
hopes, her respectability ; all. She meant 
to be faithful What nced was there for 
the world to know? She leaned upon the 
piano, the letter in her hand, and one of 
the devil’s opportunities presented itself. 
The lid of the piano had been left partly 
raised, and she must have touched some old 
forgotten spring ; for a portion of the inner 
woodwork at the side moved slowly forward, 
revealing a narrow hollow cavity. She 
slipped the letter within, and removed her 
arm. The panel returned to its place, and 
there was no sign, but never again could she 
find the spring that worked it. When she 
heard that the ruin of her young mistress was 
probably involved, she would have recovered 
the documents if she could. It might be 
possible to destroy the references to her- 
self, if they existed, and fabricate a tale 
for the finding of the remainder. While 
the piano was downstairs she had oppor- 
tunities in plenty for her search; within 
her mistress’s room it was well-nigh im- 
possible; hence she adopted her night 
excursions and her disguise. She‘ never 
saw the piano leaned upon or | touched 
without an accession of terror lest the 
spring should once more act, and all her 
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wickedness be revealed; hence her in- 
superable dislike to musical afternoons. 

Having heard the story, I placed Mrs. 
Hartop safely under lock and key, and 
left her to her reflections. 

So soon as possible in the morning I 
saw Miss Dundas, and informed her of the 
fact. She bore the news of the perfidy of 
her old nurse with astonishing equanimity. 
It struck me that she had begun to feei 
the burden of Jane Hartop’s fidelity. We 
wasted no time hunting for springs, which 
time and disuse had probably disordered. 
Within an hour the back of the piano was 
removed, the hollow cavity discovered and 
broken open, and Mr. Dundas’s letter placed 
once more in his daughter's hands, 

There remains little to be told, In the 
letter Mr. Dundas merely cautioned his 
daughter as to her future dealings with Jane 
Hartop, without entering into unnecessary 
detail ; but he told in full the story of his 
double marriage. The original ceremony 
had taken place at a small village named 
Lleurst, in North Wales, the first place at 
which, in their flight, the pair had stopped, 
remaining only a few hours. Nearly five 
years later he visited the place, found a 
new Vicar, and learned to his dismay that 
the register containing the record had dis- 
appeared. It was supposed to have been 
destroyed in a slight fire, originating in 
the vestry of the church, about two years 
after the marriage of Mr. Dundas; the 
new register containing only the entries 
for six months previous to the fire had 
been saved, Anxiety led Mr. Dundas to 
persuade his wife to a private repetition of 
the ceremony. The letter was dated a few 
months before his death, and further ex- 
pressed his intention of making a will to 
secure his daughter’s future. It must have 
been due to the suddenness of his last 
illness that this intention was never carried 
out. 

However conclusive this explanation 
might have been to Miss Dundas as re- 
garded the honour of her parents, her 
position was not legally improved. Mr. 
George Dundas returned to town about 
this time, and expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied ; but it was agreed that a search 
for proofs should be instituted. Enquiries 
were made at Lleurst, resulting in unearth- 
ing recollections of the stir caused by the 
arrival of the carriage and post-horses in 
the early morning some two-and-twenty 
years before; the handsome couple and 
the hurried marriage. Also the Vicar 
testified to the visit of Mr. Dundas, and 





his evident anxiety. The fire also was an 
attested fact, but no one could swear that 
the lost register had been burned. 

Miss Dandas advertised widely, and 
offered a substantial reward. As a result, 
before many weeks elapsed, she received an 
answer from a dealer in second-hand books 
at M——. He had discovered the missing 
register in a box supposed to contain only 
old sermons and MSS., sent to his father 
on the death of the late Vicar, and put 
aside as valueless, The appearance of the 
advertisement had incited the present 
owner to examine the contents more care- 
fully. We learned later that the sister of 
the old Vicar had had the disposing of his 
effects. In the alarm of fire, the registers 
had probably been carried to the Vicarage 
for safety, and through some carelessness 
that not required for immediate use had 
never been returned to the vestry safe. 
As a consequence, it must be concluded 
that it was packed unwittingly, and sent 
away among the Vicar’s sermons, 

Miss Dundas could not be prevailed 
upon to push the punishment of Jane 
Hartop to extremities; but it was felt 
that her opportunities for retrieval in the 
family service had reached their limit, 
and she was allowed to retire on her 
savings, 


The years have passed since then, and I 


still live in the Court House. Once more 
laughter rings through the old walls. The 
drawing-room of old is the drawing-room 
again, and children like and unlike those 
of my fancy play around the sun-dial and 
dance to the music their mother draws from 
the old piano. 

The sounds die away as I write. I hear 
her coming across the hall. Before the 
words are written I shall see the fair, 
sweet face, with its crown of undimmed 
gold, of her whom I first knew as Helen 
Dundas. 





SUMMER ROSES. 
By HARRIETT STOCKALL. 


THE roses never seemed so sweet 
Before I knew you, dear ; 

Not one of all the scented flowers 

That glowed so redly in the bowers 

Familiar to my youthful hours 

Looked half so perfect, so complete, 
As those that blossom here. 


I pulled my roses, light of heart, 
In those long-vanished years ; 
I wore them gaily on a brow 
All clear of lines that mark it now ; 
And if I gathered from the bough 
Thorns with my roses, well, the smart 
Drew only childish tears. 
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And sweet they were, but not like these, 
Dear fragrant summer flowers ! 

They faded in forgotten ways, 

Like fairy dreams of far-off days ; 

But these, beloved, meet my gaze 

With deeper meaning, speaking peace 
To life’s maturer years. 


‘Yea, speaking peace, and speaking love 
‘o mv late lonely life ; 
I take t!iem, dear, with all they mean, 
Comfort for sorrow that hath been, 
And leave upon thy strength to lean 
If thunder-clouds grow dark above, 
If calmness turn to strife. 


I take them, dear, with all they bring ; 
I know beneath the leaves 

Of summer's gayest-tinted rose 

The thorns are sharp; life’s rapture goes 

A short foot pace from heavy woes ; 

But faithful love will clasp and cling 
Whatever glads or grieves. 


Could I expect your love would give 
My life but flowers and sun? 
Through all the past I have not proved 
mere fair-weather friend, beloved ; 
Joy finds me glad, and woe unmoved 3; 
But only let the life we live 
Be never twain, but one. 


I would not have the rose you pull 
For me without a thorn ; 
I think your love, however sweet, 
Would scarcely make my life complete, 
If only sunshine were to greet— 
Unshadowed sunshine, fierce and full— 
Our eyes with every morn. 


I take your love with all its care, 
With all its thorns your rose ; 
Your love to be my strength and stay, 

Your rose, its emblem day by day ; 

Let both be mine till, far away, 

We find the dear, dear country where 
Love’s thornless blossom blows. 
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CHAPTER I. 


JOHN MATTHIESON sat on the bench in 
front of his house smoking his Sunday after- 
noon pipe, his eyes fixed intently on the 
broad expanse of Dollington Mere which 
lay before him, fringed with the bright and 
varied greens of early summer, and spark- 
ling in the gay light of an ideal May 
afternoon. It was a view to throw a poet 
or a painter into ecstasies; but John 
Matthieson was neither poet nor painter, 
he was nothing more nor less than Squire 
Verschoyle’s shrewd-headed, sharp-eyed, 
somewhat suspicious-minded head keeper, 
and he had lived so long in the pretty 
lodge on the banks of Dollington Mere 
that he never gave a thought to its beauty, 
nor could any one suspect him of gszing 
across it for a solid hour for the sake of 
the artistic pleasure it afforded him, Cer- 
tainly his wife did not; she had come to 





the door more than once, but being wise 
in her generation, she left his meditations 
undisturbed ; she guessed what course they 
were taking; she knew his worries, be- 
tween the game which the Squire pre- 
served so religiously, the poachers from 
the neighbouring Black Country who in- 
fested the big woods, the under keepers 
who played into the hands of the enemy, 
and the confusion which arose from having 
two masters—an old Squire who was an 
autocrat, and a young Squire who was 
much worse—who each tried to have the 
last word in every order that was given. 

But when the stroke of four and the 
rattle of the teacups had alike failed to 
rouse John Matthieson from his reverie, 
she made another sally, and cried out: 
“Come, maister, be’st goin’ to sit in that 
brown study till the kettle’s boiled itself 
dry? I’ve been wonderin’ this hour or 
more what you've got on your mind to- 
day.” 

‘Well, lass,” replied the keeper, slowly 
rising and following her into the house, 
*T don’t mind telling you, for I’m a good 
bit bothered about it, and I’d rather you 
knew. It’s about our new under keeper.” 

“ About Roger Cherrington !” exclaimed 
his wife. ‘“ Why, I thought he was goin’ 
on so well, and such a good lodger as he 
is, too, Surely you don’t fancy he’s gettin’ 
up to any tricks wi’ them scamps 0’ 
poachers ?” 

“Oh, no, he’s right enough as fur as 
consarns his work; wi’ that I’m satisfied, 
and so’s the owd Squire; but,” and here 
John Matthieson shook his head, ‘ there’s 
sommat about the chap as I can’t make 
out, and when I can’t make a man out it 
worrits me.” 

‘¢ Well, if ever I heerd such rubbish ! 
Here’s a young man lodgin’ in our house, 
doin’ his work so as to give satisfaction, 
as stiddy as old Time, to my mind, and 
you go and worrit yourself about him.” 

“It ain’t rubbish, Jenny,” persisted the 
keeper, “though it ain’t to do with his 
work, and though I can’t azackly put a 
name to it. It worrits me to think he 
ain’t told vs a word about hisself all the 
two months he’s been here. We know no 
more about him now than we did the first 
day.” 

‘* Well, and if he is a bit close,” rejoined 
the keeper’s better half, “he’s none the 
worse for that. He ain’t grumpy or can- 
tankerous with it. He’s as pleasant spoken 
as you could wish, and as willing as pos- 
sible to wait o’ me,” 
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“That’s just it,” interrupted her hus- 
band. “If he was grumpy I could under- 
stand it, but a chatty chap like him don’t 
hold his tongue on one pertickler subject 
without meanin’ it.” 

*For shameo’ yourself, John Matthieson,” 
cried his wife indignantly, “ blamin’ a man 
because he doesn’t send round the town 
crier to tell the whole country his bisness. 
I see how it is ; it’s all along of Mr. Arthur 
bein’ so down on him that you must go 
and see a fault where no fault is.” 

“Mr, Arthur’s bein’ down on him has 
nothin’ to do with my feelin’s,” responded 
the keeper ; “ and it’s no business o’ yours 
either.” 

‘‘Isn’t it?” remarked Mrs. Matthieson. 
“Tcan tell you it is, if I choose to make 
itso. Tom Evans has told me ali about 
it, and he says, and so do the other 
keepers, that Mr, Arthur doesn’t like to 
see Roger such a good shot and so handy 
with his fishing-rod, when he’s such a poor 
hand himself; and then that story of 
Roger's dog Jem, and how Mr. Arthur 
threatened to have it shot. He'd ought 
to be ashamed of showin’ such a nasty 
temper, did our young Squire.” 

‘‘And you'd ought to be ashamed to 
speak o’ the young Squire like that ; tho 
dog snapped and snarled at him ever so.” 

“Serve him right,” persisted Mrs. 
Matthieson ; “the dog didn’t like to hear 
his master rated at for nothink.” 

“ Lass,” said the keeper firmly, ‘“‘ what- 
ever our young Squire is, your remarks 
won't better him. We was talking of 
Cherrington, and I haven’t finished my 
say. Look you here, I'll have no nonsense 
between him and our Agnes,” 

“Oar Agnes!” repeated the wife. 

“Yes, our Agnes. You needn’t try to 
look so innycent; any one can see with 
half an eye how the land lies, and that 
you're as willin’ as possible to help it on, 
and to marry the girl to a chap as comes 
from the Lord knows where.” 

“ Now, come, John Matthieson,” argued 
the under keeper’s champion, ‘‘we know 
quite well where he comes from. He 
comes from Norfolk, and he had a first-rate 
charicter from a titled gentleman there.” 

The head keeper laughed derisively. 

** Norfolk’s a longish way from Shrop- 
shire, missis,” he said ; ‘‘and what about 
the titled gentleman as gave him his cha- 
ricter? He’s no great shakes, if all that 
was in the papers is true.” 

**He hadn't done nothing wrong, had 
he ?” queried Mrs. Matthieson. 





‘* Well, he'd held a title as didn’t rightly 
belong to him, and thereby, of course, he’d 
received money as wasn’t his; and what’s 
to hinder a man like that givin’ good cha- 
ricter where it ain’t deserved? You try and 
get Cherrington on about Lord Caryll 
and see how much he'll tell you. Now, 
one word for all, I ain’t goin’ to give my 
darter to a man I knows so little about ” 

Meanwhile the object of John Matthie- 
son’s surmises and suspicions, a tall, well- 
set-up man of about thirty, was walking 
along one of the numerous paths which 
threaded the woods round Dollington 
Mere, ostensibly occupied by the duty of 
having a look round at the young birds ; 
but he did not seem to be doing it very 
energetically. He was walking slowly, 
his hands clasped behind him, his eyes 
bent on the ground, while an uncommonly 
smart-looking fox terrier trotted sedately 
at his heels, apparently doing its best to 
show proper sympathy with its master’s 
preoccupied frame of mind. 

“Well, Jem,” said Roger Cherrington 
presently (ue had fallen into the habit of 
speaking to his terrier as if it were a 
human being); “well, Jem, I’m sadly 
afraid our experiment cannot be called a 
complete success. I almost think I was a 
fool to make it. It seemed so different in 
theory to what it is in practice, and we did 
so detest the thought of exile to a colony, 
which would have been the alternative. 
What made us cling to the old country, 
Jem, especially under such conditions ' 
And now, my dog, the question is—shall 
we stick to the evils we know or shall we 
cut ourselves loose once more? It will be 
weary work to begin life on the lowest 
step of the ladder in British Columbia or 
New Zealand; but will it be worse than 
stopping here to be bullied by an ill- 
mannered rustic like Arthur Verschoyle 
—who would like to shoot you through 
the head, Jem, because you won’t hear 
your master sworn at—and to be watched 
like a thief by old Matthieson, not to 
mention the difficulties which are threaten- 
ing us from another quarter, and which 
are too delicate for plain speech? No, 
Jem, life isn’t worth having at the price, 
and I am sure you will wag your tail in 
joyful assent when I make my resolve 
known to say good-bye to Dollington for 
ever; it must be soon, Jem; and let us 
hope that the fair Agnes will find con- 
solation from a more susceptible successor 
to my place.” 

Here the woodland path emerged on to 
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the edge of the mere, and Roger Cherring- 
ton’s meditations were cut short, never to 
be resumed exactly in the same strain. 

About a hundred yards ahead of him, 
beside the mere, stood a tall, distinguished- 
looking girl, leaning forward as far as she 
could over the water, supporting herself by 
clutching an overhanging branch with one 
hand, while with a stick which she held in 
the other she tried to reach something in 
the water. So intent was she on what she 
was doing that she did not see Roger 
coming. His keen eye soon detected a 
small dog entangled in the water weeds 
som yards from the bank, and making 
vain efforts to free itself. 

“ She'll fall in to a dead certainty,” was 
the keeper's reflection, as he hurried his 
steps to her assistance. The thought had 
barely crossed his mind, when—he scarcely 
saw how—she slipped, tried vainly torecover 
her balance, and the next moment was up 
to her waist in the muddy margin of the 
— In an instant Roger was beside 

er. 

“T am so sorry I was not here a few 
moments sooner,” he said, as he gave her 
the necessary help. “1 saw you were 
neatly sure to slip in. I’m afraid you are 
terribly wet.” 

She was indeed in a rueful plight, her 
pretty gown clinging to her—a mass of 
black mud—and the water streaming from 
it; but, lifting a pair of pleading eyes to 
Roger, she said : 

“Oh, Tam all right, thanks, but look at my 


poor little dog, what is to be done? I was | 


teaching him to swim, and he has got into 
those horrid weeds.” 

** My terrier will fetch him out directly,” 
said the under k>eper, and, at a word from 
his master, Jem sprang into the water, and 
with praiseworthy dexterity delivered his 
fellow-creature from its perilous situation. 

“Thank you so very much,” said the 
girl gratefully, a smile of pleasure lighting 
up her handsome face, ‘ What a clever, 
obedient dog.” Then she took out her 
purse and opened it. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Roger, as 
she held out half-a-crown to him, “I 
would rather not take it.” 

* Oh, please do,” she replied. 


eyes under long curving lashes, He looked 


into them for a second, then he put out his | 


hand and took the money. 


“s My dog | 
would have been drowned if you had not 
come up.” 

He was about to persist in his refusal, 
but her eyes again met his—large brown’ 


“TI suppose you are the new keeper,” 
she went on, and Roger assented. 

“ Yes, I have heard of you from my 
mother’s maid, Agnes Matthieson; you 
lodge with her mother, I believe.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then will you kindly tell Mrs. Matthie- 
son that Miss Bellasys was coming to see 
her this afternoon, but that she met with 
an accident and had to hurry home.” 

“Certainly, ma’am,” replied Roger re- 
spectfully, Then she bade him good after- 
noon with the pleasant condescension of a 
young lady who endeavours to treat her 
inferiors affably, and turned away followed 
by the Skye terrier, leaving Roger standing 
there, her half-crown in his hand, and a 
very different expression on his face from 
that which had puzzled Jem a quarter of 
an hour earlier. 

“‘So that is Miss Bellasys,” he thought. 
‘Well, Mrs, Matthieson may well be proud 
of having been her nurse, and Arthur 
Verschoyle, brute as he is, may almost be 
forgiven for falling so deeply in love with 
her. Those eyes might tame even a bigger 
brute than he is.” Then he smiled. 
‘And to think they are first cousins, 
too. How can he have such a sweet and 
gracious near relation?” 

“Now ain’t that like Miss Lucia?” 
cried Mrs. Matthieson, when Roger had 
repeated his message and all the tale which 
hung thereby. ‘She’s not a bit changed 
wi’ all her travelling and visiting. Fancy 
a young lady of twenty, that’s been pre- 
sented at Court, gettin’ herself into such a 
ecrape of a Sunday afternoon.” All this 
was said with an air of great pride in her 
nurseling’s exploits. ‘‘ I expect she looks 
as bonnie as ever, and I only hope she’s 
met with Mr. Right while she been away.” 

“She needn’t go away from Dollington 
to find Mr. Right,” said John Matthieson. 

His wife tossed her head contemptuously, 

‘You don’t think she’d have Mr. Arthur, 
do you?” she said. ‘ Why, I believe she 
went away o’ purpose to get out of his 
road. Mr. Arthur ain’t the sort for a 
young lady like Miss Lucia; and now, 
Roger Cherrington, as you’ve done a good 
turn to my darling, as I calls her, I'll brew 
you a fresh cup o’ tea, though if you'd 
come in a quarter of an hour earlier you'd 
have had your cup handed you by some 
one younger and better-looking than me.” 

John Matthieson gave his wife a look 
meant to convey reproof. 
| “Handsome is that handsome does,” 
‘replied Roger, as he took his tea, which 
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he drank in silence, while every now and 
then he fingered the half-crown in his 
waistcoat pocket, 


A few days later, as Mrs. Matthieson 
sat sewing in her front kitchen, the door 
was pushed quietly open, and a laughing 
face appeared round the edge of it. 

“You didn’t hear me, Jenny, did you?” 
cried a voice, 

“Miss Lucia!” exclaimed Mrs, Mat- 
thieson in a tone of delight. ‘Come in 
and let me have a look at you after all 
this time. And you didn’t catch a cold on 
Sunday, then, with your random ways ?” 

‘Dear me, Jenny,” replied Miss Lucia 
demurely, “I was doing nothing random ; 
I was only trying to haul poor little Pixie 
out of the jaws of death. I assure you it 
was very ignominious to slip into the 
water as I did, and I don’t know what 
would have been the end of Pixie and me 
if that polite young man had not chanced 
to be on the spot. You can’t think how 
respectfully he helped me.” 

“Indeed I can, miss,” rejoined Mrs, 
Matthieson approvingly, ‘‘he’s a great 
favourite o’ mine.” 

“ And of Agnes’s, too,” said Miss Bel- 
 lasys pleasantly ; “‘ at least, as far as I can 
gather from what she has said of him since 
my return.” 

“Ah well,” replied Mrs. Matthieson, 
“that may be, but she didn’t ought to 
think too much of him; firstly, because I 
don’t think he’s lookin’ out for a wife, and 
secondly, because my husband’s rather set 
agenst him.” 

“Set against him!” repeated the girl, 
“why, I should have thought him a very 
good match for Agnes.” 

‘Well, miss,” explained Mrs. Matthieson, 
“it’s like this. Cherrington comes from 
Norfolk, and no one here knows any- 
think about him. You see, the old Squire 
was so sick o’ keepers who was hand in 
glove with all the Black Country scamps, 
4 that he got this new man as far afield as 
he could, and Cherrington had his recom- 
mendation from Lord Caryll, which Mat- 
thieson had read something about him in 
the papers, and said he was no better than 
he’d ought to be.” 

Miss Bellasys smiled; she knew John 
Matthieson’s suspicious character of old. 

“T didn’t read it all myself,” continued 
Mrs. Matthieson, “but by what I could 
make out, Lord Caryll was brought up for 
nothing bad.” 

“He wasn’t brought up for anything, 





Jenny,” said Miss Bellasys. ‘This was 
how it was; I have heard a great deal 
about it from friends of the Caryll family, 
There was an old Lord Caryll who had 
two sons. The eldest was rather wild ; he 
went to Australia, and died there, The 
younger married, and had a son who suc. 
ceeded to the estates, which, by the way, 
were not very valuable. Almost directly 
after, a young man—a married man with 
a little boy—appears upon the scene, and 
gives himself out as son of the elder 
Caryll, who had died in Australia. Natu- 
rally, the man who had been recognised as 
the owner contested his claim. Thire 
was a lawsuit, which ended by the Aus. 
tralian proving his identity successaluliy. 
That is the whole story; so you see if 
there’s nothing worse against Roger Cher- 
rington than that he was recommended by 
Lord Caryll, it’s nothing serious, and John 
needn’t be uneasy.” 

“So I told him,” said John’s wife, with | 
an air of wisdom. ‘“ But, bless you, miss, 
there’s plenty of time to say he shan’t 
marry the girl when he makes some sign 0’ 
wanting to.” 

** Well, I’m sure,” said Miss Bellasys, 
also with an air of wisdom, “that he 
would make her a very nice husband, and 
oh, Jenny, what a dear, delicious little 
dog that is!” 

“Which one, miss?” asked Mrs. Mat- 
thieson, looking round vaguely in quest of 
the object of Miss Bellasys’ admiration. 

“T mean Roger Cherrington’s terrier, of 
course,” went on the girl. “Oh, you 
should have seen him go into the water 
after Pixie. I wonder if your polite lodger 
would be induced to sell him.” 

“ That he never will, miss,” replied Mrs, 
Matthieson emphatically. ‘I never sev a 
man vally a dumb brute as Cherrington 
vallys Jem, and the dog he’s got the sense 
of a human bein’. But if you like to ask 
him yourself, there he is a-coming in for 
his dinner, which he hasn’t had it yet, 
having bin out rook-shooting with the 
gentlemen.” 

“Oh no! I wouldn’t ask,” began Miss 
Bellasys ; then she stopped, for the door 
opened and Roger Cherrington paused, hat 
in hand, on the threshold when he saw who 
was in the room. “ Please come in,” she 
began, with her air of affable condescen- 
sion ; “ I know you must want your dinner, 
and I am not going to stay. I will pay 
you a visit again soon, Jenny. I was just 
telling Mrs, Matthieson,” she added, turn- 
ing again to the under keeper, “how 
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cleverly your nice little dog behaved on 
Sanday.” 

“Yes,” proceeded Mrs, Matthieson in- 
discreetly, ‘and Miss Bellasys was saying 
how much she’d like the dog, if so be you 
could be brought to sell him.” 

“Now, Jenny,” cried Miss Bellasys, in a 
vexed tone, “you ought not to have said 
that. I know,” she continued, looking at 
Roger, ‘that you would not sell the dog.” 

Roger Cherrington looked down at Jem, 
and Jem looked up at his master, perfectly 
aware that he was under discussion, and 
with a proud sense that no evil could be 
justly spoken of him. 

+ “No, Miss Bellasys,” said the man 

slowly. “I certainly would not sell Jem; 
but if you have taken such a fancy to him, 
and if you would accept him———” 

“Thank you,” interrupted the girl, “I 

{; can accept him on no other terms but that 
} you fix a price.” 
“T couldn’t possibly fix Jem’s price,” 
j said Roger composedly. ‘ Besides, I shall 
have to destroy him or part with him if I 
} stay at Dollington. Mr. Arthur Verschoyle 
} told me so to-day.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. Matthieson, “has 
Jem been lettin’ the young Squire have it 
} again to-day ?” 

“He has,” said Roger, with a grim 
| smile, ‘and his sentence is passed, unless 
I can find a comfortable home for him.” 

Miss Bellasys looked from one to 
another ; no doubt she knew her cousin, 
Arthur Verschoyle, well enough to want no 
further light on the subject. 

“Tf that is the case,” she said after a 
moment’s consideration, “I will certainly 
adopt the dog if he will adopt me.” 

“He will make no difficulty about that,” 
said Roger, ‘he has plenty of discern- 
ment. I will brivg him up to Park Lodge 
this evening.” 

“ Thank you,” said the girl, ‘and when 
you bring him, please let me pay you.” 

“The dog is not for sale,” interrupted 
Roger firmly, ‘I'd rather shoot him than 
sell him,” 

“Roger Cherrington,” said Mrs. Matthie- 
son later, when Miss Bellasys had taken 
her leave, “I should ha’ thought a nice 
mannered young fellow like you would ha’ 
knowed how to talk to alady ; but to hear 
you jast now, cutting Miss Lucia short,I was 
took aback.” 


CHAPTER II, 


Lucia BELLASYS was an important per- 
son in the world to which she belonged. 





From her mother, née Miss Verschoyle of 
Dojlington, she inherited some of the 
bluest blood in Shropshire ; her father, a 
wealthy banker, had bequeathed to her, his 
only child, a fortune of two hundred 
thousand pounds, safely invested in the 
funds ; so that, without reckoning her per- 
sonal attractions, which were considerable, 
she was well worth wooing and winning, 
and from the time she had made her firat 
public appearance at the Shrewsbury hunt 
ball, she had had wooers in plenty. Who 
the winner was to be was still a matter of 
speculation. Miss Bellasys was not a 
coquette, though, of course, she was not 
superior to a certain amount of young 
womanly pride in the number of her con- 
quests ; but she felt herself “ owre young to 
marry yet,” and she preferred the admira- 
tion of men in general to the devotion of 
any one man in particular. So she was 
impartially affable and impartially reserved, 
and the most conceited man of her acquaint- 
ance could not boast of any special marks 
of her favour. Altogether she enjoyed 
life immensely : but her fashion of enjoy- 
ing it caused her mother some uneasiness, 
“T hope she won’t get the reputation of 
being fast or flighty,” Mrs. Bellasys some- 
times said anxiously to her brother, the 
Squire of Dollington, who was Lucia’s 
guardian. ‘“ Lady Prymme was asking me 
the other day whether there was any pro- 
bability of her marriage. I said, ‘To 
whom?’ and she said, ‘Oh, there are so 
many, how can I say to whom?’ I 
know,” she generally concluded, “that in 
my young days it wasn’t considered good 
form for a girl to have so many men 
dangling after her.” 
* Fiddlededee ! 


Lady Prymme be 
hanged!” the Squire would answer—his 
language was generally more expressive 
than polite—“ all girls like admiration, and 


the handsome ones get it. Let her have 
her fling, and the next time her ladyship 
makes impertinent remarks, tell her that 
your daughter will make the finest match 
in the county one of these days. You 
know what I mean, eh?” 

Yes ; Mrs. Bellasys knew what he 
meant ; but she never made any answer to 
the innuendo. She stood a little in awe of 
her loud-voiced, burly brother; and she 
would not have liked to tell him that if 
the chances of all Lucia’s other admirers 
might be represented by zero, Arthur 
Verschoyle’s chance must stand at zero 
minus something considerable; and even 
if she had ventured to say it, her words 
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would have failed to carry conviction with 
them, for both the Squire and Arthur 
Verschoyle would as soon have expected 
the light of day to fail at summer noon- 
tide as that any young woman in her 
senses should refuse the hand of the future 
owner of Dollington. 

Arthur Verschoyle was no longer in his 
early manhood ; yet he could hardly re- 
member the days before he had made up 
his mind to marry his cousin Lucia. He 
had fallen in love with her when she was 
a wee child of three years old, and hea 
great awkward schoolboy ten years older. 
At the time when, after her father’s 
death, his widow had come to Park Lodge 
in order to be near Dollington, he had 
forthwith begun his courtship; so that he 
certainly could claim to have been the 
first in the field. 

Lucia had, however, received his ad- 
vances at best with indifference ; and since 
he was of a perzevering nature—his father 
often described him as pigheaded—he had 
returned to the charge with a persistence 
which changed her indifference into some- 
thing not far removed from aversion. 

A man of the world would have seen how 
the land lay, and have altered his tactics ; 
but the young Squire was not a man of 
the world. Roger Cherrington had dealt 
him no more than justice when he called 
him a rustic. 

And so it came to pass that one grey 
afternoon in the November before our story 
begins, as he and Lucia were riding home 
together from hunting, he seizsd an un- 
expected opportunity to put his case plainly 
before his Queen of Hearts, and tell her 
that though he might have married several 
very eligible young ladies, he had fixed his 
choice on her, and 

Then words failed him, and he waited 
for an answer. 

“T’m sorry, Cousin Arthur,” said Miss 
Bellasys, emphasizing the relationship and 
increasing the distance between their 
horses, “I’m sorry to think I must give 
you pain; but I really can’t be your 
wife.” 

“Lulu!” exclaimed the heir of Dol- 
lington, “ are you serious %” 

‘Certainly. I wouldn’t be so horrid as 
to joke on such a subject,” 

“Perhaps you object to cousins marry- 
D q* 

oe haven’t thought about the matter,” 
she replied. ‘If I cared about you enough 
to marry you it would not matter who or 
what you are.” 





Then she quickened her horse’s pace, 
She wanted to put an end to the situation. 

“Lulu!” he began again, as he came up 
with her, ‘I tell you I have loved you all 
your life. I won't, I can’t take such an 
abrupt answer.” 

“Cousin Arthur,” she replied firmly, “I 
didn’t mean to be abrupt. I have known 
my own mind on the subject for a long 
while. You ought to have understood.” 

“ Understood what?” he asked, almost 
savagely. ‘Do you mean there is some 
one else? I have a right to ask that.” 

“T question the right,” she answered 
coldly. ‘‘In point of fact there is no one 
else ; but it is just the same as if there 
were.” 

‘No, it is not,” he cried obstinately. 
“ Tf you care for no one else you may learn 
to care for me. Women have changed 
their minds before now.” ; 

“I won't argue that,” she replied. 
“Still I will beg you to abide by my 
present decision, and try to forget all the 
unpleasantness of it.” 

Shortly afterwards, Miss Ballasys had 
announced that she was going to spend 
the rest of the winter with friends abroad ; 
and Arthur Verschoyle was left to remem- 
ber or forget according to his wisdom or 
his weakness. He remembered and forgot 
to such excellent purpose that, when his 
cousin returned in May, he was convinced 
that if he tried his luck once more he 
should try it with better success. 

“Well, Lulu,” cried the old Squire, 
the evening after Jem had passed into 
Lucia’s possession—she and her mother 
were dining at the Hall—‘t what is this 
story I hear of your being rescued from 
imminent danger of drowning by one of 
the keepers ¢” 

Miss Bellasys laughed. 

“You had that from Jane Matthieson ; 
and one or other of you has added con- 
siderably to the romance of the story. I 
was in no sort of danger, though I did ruin 
anew gown. Pixie was the hero of the 
adventure, and your new keeper came up 
just in time.” 

“T hope he behaved civilly,” said Arthur, 
rather pompously. “He is a most dis- 
agreeable, uppish sort of fellow. By the 
way, Squire,” he continued, turning to his 
father, “I had to tell him to-day that I 
wouldn’t have his brute of a terrier about 
the place any longer, and that if he didn’t 
get rid of it we would get rid of him.” 

“Did you?” rejoined the Squire. 
“Don’t you think you’d better wait till 
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you're master here to dismiss my men? 
Cherrington suits me, and Matthieson 
reports.well of him.” 

“And as to the terrier,” interpolated 
Miss Bellasys, “allow me to say that I can’t 
have any one calling a dog of mine bad 
names. Jem belongs to me now.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” began her 
cousin, “that Cherrington has had the 
impertinence P 

“TI mean,” she interrupted, “that I 
bestowed my affections on the dog from 
the moment I saw him, and I am now his 
proud owner.” 

“If you can bestow affection so 
promptly,” said Arthur, lowering his 
voice, “you can easily find a worthier 
object for it than a snappish dog,” 

“TI fear, Cousin Arthur,” replied Lucia, 
“that you don’t in the least understand 
my tastes.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue fresh green of spring had deepened 
into the full, deep tints of summer, and 
Arthur Verschoyle had not found an 
opportunity of pleading his cause again. 
Hope deferred was not improving his 
mood, and a tirade from his father one 
morning at breakfast on the slowness of 
his wooing had worked him up to a very 
unenviable frame of mind. He left the 
table, put on his hat, and sallied forth in 
the direction of Park Lodge, determined to 
take the great step that very day; he would, 
in fact, insist on being heard. Somehow, 
he didn’t quite know how, the right words 
would occur to him at the right moment ; 
he would plead his cause so eloquently 
and so passionately that she would listen 
and ‘yield, and make him, after all this 
waiting, the happiest man, if not in all the 
world, at least in the circumscribed area of 
Shropshirs. 

If Lucia had known what was impending, 
she and Jem would certainly not have 
started that morning for a stroll along the 
banks of Dollington Mere. It was a calm, 
grey day. The dew lay thick in the 
shadows, and silence reigned supreme 
through the woods and across the broad 
stretch of water. She reached the spot 
where a few weeks earlier Pixie had 
struggled for his life among the roots of the 
water lilies. They were in bloom now; 
their fair blossoms lay white and gleaming 
on their broad, dark leaves. 

“T would like to get some,” she said to 
herself, “ but I can’t risk another gown. 
Jem, I suppose you are not clever enough 
to gather flowers.” 





Jem wagged his tail, but made no sign 
of understanding. Then she stood still 
looking at them, and thinking so deeply, 
not altogether of the lilies, that she gave a 
great start when Arthur Verschoyle, close 
behind her, said : 

“Good morning, Lulu. I was on my way 
to Park Lodge when I saw you standing 
here. What will you take for your 
thoughts ?” 

I was looking at the water lilies,” began 
Lucia, a little nervously. She had so care- 
fully avoided being alone with her cousin 
sinca her return. “I was wishing I could 
reach them ; perhaps you could.” 

Arthur Verschoyle shook his head ; he 
had not come out to get up to his knees 
in mud, and make himself look ridiculous. 

“T don’t think I could,” he replied ; 
‘the bank is so slippery.” 

“Then won't you go round and get the 
boat ?” she persisted. ‘ I should so like to 
have a few.” 

“Let us both go,” he suggested; “I 
want to talk to you.” 

“T think I had better stay here,” she 
replied demurely, “ Jem doesn’t like you, 
you know; he might make himself dis- 
agreeable.” 

‘‘ Bother Jem,” retorted the young 
Squire. ‘I’ve got something to say to you, 
and I’m not going to be put off.” 

This was not how he had imagined him- 
self speaking; but then Jem had not 
figured in the scene as he had rehearsed it 
to himself. Miss Bellasys felt it was a 
critical moment, 

‘‘T really haven’t time to go round to the 
boat-house,” she said. “I was forgetting 
that mother wants me to drive her out at 
eleven o'clock.” 

“That's all 
roughly, ‘‘and you know it is. When I 
came up with you, you looked as if you 
meant to stand here all morning.” 

“Did I?” she said. “ Well, such was 
not my intention.” And she moved to go. 
But he planted himself in the path, and 
she saw that she was worsted, at least in 
the preliminary struggle. 

Lucia,” he began clumsily, trying to 
get possession of her hand, “ you remember 
what I said to you before you went 
abroad?” He paused. She did not 
speak; she was seeking words which 
should make her answer emphatically final. 
“You remember, Lucia?” he repeated, 
wondering to himself why the few words 
he wanted failed him. 

“Oh, yes, of course I remember,” she 


nonsense,” he replied 
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answered unwillixgly, “though I had far 
rather not remember; and I suppose you 
4 have not forgotten the answer I gave you 
then. Cousin Arthur, I was sorry to vex 
you then, but I can only repeat the same 
answer now. And now, please let me go 
home; it is of no use to discuss such a 
question.” 

She would have gone past him, but he 
seized her wrists and held her. 

* Perhaps it is no use,” he said fisrcely, 
“but I will say my say for all that. Do 
you understand what you are trifling with ? 
I have loved you all your life, and when a 
man has loved a girl all her life he won't 
stand such a meaningless refusal as this. 
If there were any other man, but you say 
there isn’t.” 

He paused interrogatively. 

“ Arthur,” said Miss Bellasys, “it does 
not matter about other men. I’m very 
sorry you care for me so much, for I can’t 
love you in the same way. Please let me 
go; you are hurting my wrists.” 

“ Hurting your wrists!” he cried, losing 
all control over his words, “ And what do 


you suppose you are doing to my heart, my 
life—my whole life? But I must hold my 


tongue, and say nothing of what I feel. 
And what's the end of it all to be?” 

His face was close to hers; she felt his 
hot breath on her cheek. His eyes looked 
] so fierce that she felt quite afraid of him, 
and the grip of his hands was growing in- 
tolerable. She gave a faint little cry. 

“ Arthur, please let me go. You ought 
not to be angry with me.” 

Then suddenly somebody seized her im- 
portunate wooer by the collar, and, twisting 
him round, set her free, while a peremptory 
voice cried : 

“You cowardly cur! what do you mean 
by behaving in that way to a lady 3” 

Miss Bellasys could hardly believe she 
was not dreaming when she saw that her 
champion was no one more knightly than 
the under keeper. The young Squire fired 
off a rattling volley of oaths, and ordered 
Roger Cherrington to go about his business, 
unless he wished to be horsewhipped within 
an inch of his life. 

“Tt is every man’s business to stand 
between a woman and a man who insults 
her,” replied the keeper coolly, ‘As to 
horsewhipping, it is a game which two can 
play at. Shall we allow the lady to pass 
before we try which has the stronger arm ?” 

As he spoke he placed himself between 
Lucia and her cousin. 

“You shall pay heavier than you think 





for your insolence, my fine fellow!” said 
the young Squire, with an attempt at 
dignity, which went quite wrong. ‘“ Now, 
Lucia, shall we continue our walk ?” 

** Thank you, Cousin Arthur,” said Miss 
Bellasys. “I prefer to return home at 
once; and Roger Cherrington, if I might 
trouble you so far, I should feel obliged by 
your seeing me to the Lodge gate.” 

She spoke with perfect equanimity, 
though she was very pale; then she set her 
face homewards, Cherrington humbly fol- 
lowing her, and Jem capering joyfully round 
the master who still possessed his entire 
allegiance. 

Lucia did not speak again until she 
reached the wicket which led into the 
shrubbery of Park Lodge. Then she stood 
still, and looking round at her companion 
said : 

‘*‘T am extremely obliged to you, and I 
want you to bear in mind that I do not 
wish what has just passed to be spoken of 
again. I can trust you, can I not?” 

She held out her hand as she spoke. 

“Trust me,” repeated Cherrington, taking 
it firmly in his, ‘I should think you could, 
You must forget I know anything about it 
—in fact, you will soon forget, fur I shall, 
of course, leave Dollington.” 

He looked into her eyes as he spoke, 

“T am sorry it should cost you your 
place,” she said. 

She did not seem to notice that her hand 
still lay in his. 

“Perhaps if I spoke to the Squire——” 
she went on, 

‘‘T think you had better not,” he replied 

Then Lucia was conscious of a nasty 
hard lump in her throat, which, when she 
tried to ask why she should not speak for 
him, broke, to her dismay, into short, 
choking sobs. The next moment she 
found, to her astonishment, that she was 
hiding her tearful face against the velveteen 
sleeve of her uncle’s under keeper. It only 
lasted a few seconds. Then she turned and 
fled precipitately ; the shrubbery gate closed 
behind her with a bang, and Roger Cher- 
rington went on his way in such a tumult 
of joy and pain that he did not notice 
that Jem was trotting, as of old, sedately at 
his heels. 

He never could quite recall what plans 
more or less wild he formed, conned over, 
and dismissed from his mind that day, 
between the time that Lucia Bellasys 
disappeared in the shrubbery and the 
moment when, quite late in the evening, 
he walked up to John Matthieson’s back 
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door, There was only one idea quite 
clear to his puzzled brain ; that was, that 
she (with a capital S blazoned in gold) 
had laid her head for a moment on his 
shoulder, and that he had held her hand 
in his, and looked into the very depths of 
her eyes, and that it was all the maddest 
dream that ever a man had dreamt sleep- 
ing or waking. 

“Here you are at last,” cried Mrs. 
Matthieson ; “ you'd ’a been here an hour 
ago if you hadn’t been wanted ; there’s a 
man been waitin’ for you ever since five 
o’clock, fidgetin’ all over the place after 
you.” 

“Who is he?” asked Cherrington ; 
“and what does he want?” 

**T don’t know what he wants, maybe 
he’s your father; he called hisself Cher- 
rington, and he’s got on velveteens. And 
here he is back again to speak for hisself.” 

Then the stranger, to Mrs. Matthieson’s 
surprise, touched his cap very respectfully 
to her lodger. 

“Cherrington,” began Squire Vers- 
choyle’s under keeper, in a stern voice,” 
“ this is a breach of contract.” 

“‘Not azackly, sir,” replied the stranger, 
touching his cap again, “ seein’ the con- 
track’s broke itself and become of no vally.” 

“What do you mean, man? Come 
inside, if you have anything important to 
tell me.” He led the way as he spoke 
into the little front parlour. John Mat- 
thieson sat on his accustomed seat outside, 
and heard all that passed, but that did not 
matter, for the news which his subor- 
dinate’s visitor told became public pro- 
perty immediately afterwards. ‘ Now, 
Cherrington,” began the man whom the 
head keeper had always regarded with a 
little suspicion, “let me hear why you 
have come here against my express orders. 
Why couldn’t you write?” 

*‘Twern’t worth while, sir,” replied the 
other. ‘If I’d ’a wrote, you might ’a read 
it in the papers before my letter came; 
besides, why shouldn't I be the one to 
bring the news which I’ve been in the 
secret all along? Sir, it’s all over with 
him. He’s dead—drownded—him and his 
little boy. This morning early they went 
bathing, and no one knows how it hap- 
pened. When the doctor gave ’em both 
up for dead, I saddled Betsy and rode over 
to Norwich and took the express. Yes, 
sir, he’s drownded.” 

“Drowned?” repeated the other in a 
puzzled tone. “You mean my cousin is 
drowned ?” 





a 





“T mean him as made hisself out to be 
Lord Caryll—him and his little lad—and 
he’d only the one; so now it’s all as if he’d 
never come with his stiffycuts and his docky- 
mente, and turned you out of your own; 
and you'll come back to Caryllston again. 
And bless me, sir, who’d ’a thought when 
you come to me six months ago and told 
me you meant to earn your bread as a 
gamekeeper—since you couldn’t turn your 
hand to aught else—who’d ’a thought it ’ud 
all come straight again so soon? It wasa 
proper judgement on yon interlopin’ chap, 
savin’ your presence.” 

“ Cherrington,” interrupted the voice 
which Matthieson now knew was the voice 
of Lord Caryll, “who are we to talk of 
judgements? Give me your hand. I 
must have time to think what it all 
amounts to.” 

“Yes, sir; that’s how I feels—as if it 
was all a kind o’ dream. And there’s Jem 
looking as wise as ever. I bet there 
weren't a tarrier in this part o’ the world 
to come up with Jem.” 

“Jem!” cried Jem’s original owner, 
“you bad lot. Come straight away and 
explain your conduct. Mrs, Matthieson,” 
he cried, “please give my visitor some 
supper. I must walk up to Park Lodge 
before I am ready for mine.” 

That evening, as Mrs. Bellasys and her 
daughter sat in the drawing-room after 
dinner, the butler, with a face of surprise, 
announced that “the hunder keeper, Cher- 
rin’tov, had brought back Jem, and didn’t 
wish to go away without speaking a few 
words to Mrs. Bellasys, which, if you 
please, he said was himportant.” 

“T suppose he wants something for his 
trouble,” said Mrs. Bellasys, ‘ Parker, 
say we're much obliged, and give him——” 

“ Mother,” said Lucia, flushing a little, 
‘the’s not that kind of man, I think you'd 
better hear what he has to say.” 

So Mrs. Bellasys went into the little 
room where the ci-devant keeper was 
waiting, and their interview lasted a con- 
siderable time. Then Miss Bellasys was 
called, and when at last the conference 
broke up, the butler—who had made it 
his business to be where he could see 
without being seen—observed that the 
elder lady looked very radiant; that the 
younger was even more radiant; and that the 
personage who had hitherto been known as 
Roger Cherrington took Lucia’s hand and 
raised it to his lips, saying : 

‘Good-bye for the present. 


I shall go 
up and see the Squire this evening.” 
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Then Mrs. Bellasys said : 


“Good-bye, Lord Caryll. We shall 


want a quiet hour to recover our startled 
senses,” 

And the butler hurried back to the 
servants’ hall with a tale very well worth 
telling, though it was only a fragment. 


And wasn’t I right after all?” asked 
John Matthieson of ‘his wife that evening. 
“Didn’t I always say he was keepin’ 
somethin’ to hisself; and now he turns 
out to be a real live lord.” 

“ And wasn’t I right,” rejoined Mrs. 
Matthieson, ‘‘ when I told you you needn't 
worry whether you'd like him for a son-in- 
law till he told you whether he wanted the 


girl? I knew he never gave a thought to | 


our Agnes.” 


Lucia Bellasys has been Lady Caryll for 
four years, and is the proud mother of 
two fine chubby lads. 

“We'll look after their education better 
than mine was looked after,” says their 
father from time to time. ‘“ Fancy a man 
who has been at Eton and Oxford taking 
a place as gamekeeper, and it was really 
the only thing I could do.” 

“ My dear,” is Lady Caryll’s invariable 
answer ”—perhaps that is what he wants 
to hear—“if you had not been obliged to 
take a place as gamekeeper, you know, you 
would never bave married me.” 





THE VOYAGE OF THE “FLORA.” 
By W. B. TYNDALL. 


‘“ScHOONER ‘Fora’ for sale. Sixty 
tons burden ; handy craft and good sea- 
boat. Has been several times down to the 
Gulf. What offers? Apply, A. B., Native 
River.” 

This was the advertisement which caught 
my eye as I stood on the bank of the river 
at Mersey Point. The handwriting of it 
was shaky, and the scrap of paper on which 
it was written was attached to a rude 
notice - board which was hung over the 
door of the post-office, This little building 
was the hub of our Floridan world. There 
our letters rested after their long flight 
from Europe, until we chose to come and 
devour them. Every mail day the little 
sloops of the riverside planters flitted 
along the river and stayed opposite the 
Point. Some used to glide back happy ia 
a newspaper or a letter; the majority full 
of disappointment and bad language. 





It was here that public notices and any 
news of importance to the district were 
advertised. This morning the board was 
rather full. There were several offers of 
houses and plantations to be let or sold; 
a notice that John Duncan intended to 
stand as overseer for Mersey Point; and this 
particular advertisement of a schooner 
which attracted my eye and set me musing. 

I had been very unfortunate. The chief 
industry of our district of Florida was to 
raar pineapples for the markets of New 
York. It is a pleasant, easy calling enough 
when your land is once cleared, your house 
built, and your pines set. After that, all 
you have to do is to watch your trees 
growing, to keep your ground weeded, and 
to see your fruit ripening into beautiful 
colours. After which, until the packing 
for market begins, your whole duty is 
limited to fostering slips for new pine- 
plants, and praying to Providence that 
there may be no frost. Florida is close 
above the tropics, and a serious frost there 
is as rare as a snow-storm on Derby Day. 
When a frost does come, the phylloxera in 
the champagne country or the locust in 
Morocco is a baby to it for destructive 
power. 

Unfortunately for my estate and for me, 
it was just this that held me gazing at the 
advertisement of the schooner in front of 
the post-office at Mersey Point, I was in 
® very melancholy mood. My plantation 
and my means were both small; but—so 
abundant was the prophecy of pines—that 
the one had promised the other a large in- 
crease, On the fulfilment of this promize 
I was to have been married ; but at that 
particular time Providence had chosen to 
forbid the banns. Two nights sgo I had 
gone to bed in the usual state of heat, 
buried in mosquito curtains, execrating the 
insects, and with my unglazed windows 
and open door sucking in every waft of 
the night air. In the morning I awoke 
shivering, and rushed to my thermometer. 
It marked forty degrees—a difference of 
forty-five degrees from the previous night ; 
but, thank Heaven ! no frost. In a couple 
of hours I was undeceived. By that time 
the delicate green of the pine-tops had 
changed to a hectic crimson, beautiful to 
the eye, as is often the cheek of the 
heart-stricken ; but to the skilled intelli- 
gence fatal. The midday sun beat down 
on a mass of black, withered leaves and 
decaying fruit. For that seacon at least 
the frost spelt ruin, and my bachelorhood 
seemed to extend to an indefinable loneli- 
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ness, But the worst was to come, and I 
found it when I took my boat, and rowing 
down the river from station to station, 
beheld others in as bad a plight as I was 
myself. Every plantation was damaged or 
ruined, and there was no one who could 
spare me any pine-slips for love or money 
to start my ground afresh. 

My purse was empty and my estate was 
spoilt. It seemed the choice of Hobson 
between cutting my cable and clearing 
out of Florida altogether, and cutting my 
throat and parting from all earthly re- 
sponsibilities. As a last chance I had 
rowed across to Mersey Point with the 
emigrant’s one marsh-flare of hope—that 
something might have turned up from 
Europe. Something had turned up, and 
it took the shape of a thousand-dollar bill. 
As I stood fingering it and blessing the 
kind heart of my one friend in need, the 
advertisement of the schooner sent an idea 
into my brain. Down in the Gulf, among 
the tropics, pine-slips were to be obtained 
for the asking. Without them my estate 
was mere waste land, ready with tropical 
speed to return to its original jungle ; with 
them the plantation would rise again, fresh 
fruit swell forth to the sun, and the light 
of hope illumine the fairy castle already 
rising in my heart. 

Why should I not buy the schooner and 
fetch the pine-slips for myself? The Gulf 
would be a rough cradle for a boat of her 
size; still, the advertisement said that she 
had been often there. 

An old river pilot, named Baumgen, 
proved to be the owner of the schooner. 
He was a Dutchman, who had been long 
enough in America to have forgotten the 
use of his native tongue. A bargain was 
struck as soon as Baumgen discovered 
that I was possessed of ready money with 
which I was willing to part. The schooner 
was handed over to me for five hundred 
dollars, and with it the services of the pilot 
himeelf. There was no difficulty in enlist- 
ing acrew. There were always a number 
of loafers on the banks of the Indian River 
ready for an odd job at weeding a planta- 
tion on shore, or at working a ship on the 
river, 

A few days saw the schooner sweeping 
down towards the sea with the current and 
a light breeze, her own name, the “ Flora,” 
freshly painted on one side of her bows, 
and mine, Edward Bruce, upon the other. 
I felt a pleasant sense of ownership in my 
new possession, as we passed gently away 
upon the bosom of the broad river, from 





the sight of our settlement, into the realms 
of solitude. 

The first part of the voyage was a tropical 
dream. I lay under an awning on the 
deck, and watched the shores developing 
their views of varying beauty. Here the 
schooner required little attention. There 
was always a soft, unchanging breeze, 
which filled her sails and kept her moving 
at an easy pace. With a man at the wheel 
to keep her head straight, and another at 
the step of the bowsprit to look out for 
snags, the rest of the crew could lie on 
their backs and smoke with security. Bat 
this halcyon time did not last long. Our 
progress soon brought us within feeling 
distance of the Guif. Then the schooner 
began to dance in a choppy sea, the wind 
blew in shifty gusts, and a passage had to 
be found among shoals and sand-banks. 
From that time the awning was furled and 
the labour of the voyage began. And with 
the hard work came the first trouble. To 
begin with, despite the advertisement and 
the reiterated assurances of Baumgen, the 
schooner was far from a good sea-boat. 
She had been caulked with some rubbish 
which washed out like soap, and with the 
first chop of the waves her seams yawned, 
and she took in water like acolander. To 
pump within sight of shore for several 
hours a day is tedious work. LIimagined a 
worn-out crew in the open sea, and dreaded 
the danger of it. It was no use abusing 
the pilot. He had the dollars and I the 
schooner. As far as his conscience went, 
there the bargain began and ended. My 
remonstrances, the water running out of the 
pumps or into the vessel, and the oaths 
and reproaches of the crew, made no im- 
pression upon his yellow, hairless counte- 
nance, which seemed, wheres he stood under 
the shadow of the sail looking down the 
river, like the full moon in a miasma. 

I had not slept two hours in two nights, 
The continual watch wearied me out, but 
I had to keep awake, or the men would 
have let the schooner sink under their feet. 
Already the delight of ownership had been 
succeeded by the certainty that I had made 
a bad bargain. Though the sun shone as 
brightly as ever, the sanguineness with 
which the voyage had begun was faded 
and vanishing. Wherefore as I paced the 
deck of the little craft I was notin the 
best of tempers. I cursed the yellow face 
of Baumgen, and fancied that it was stuffed 
with my own dollars. While I was in this 
ungentle mood one of the men approached 
me. McCracken was his name—a thin, 
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long-legged Scotchman whom I had more 
than once employed to weed my plantation, 
and saw on this voyage for the first time 
in the character of asailor. He touched his 
broad-brimmed hat with unusual politeness. 

“Beg pardon, skipper,” he said, “but how 
many of us may there be on board of this 
craft +” 

I looked at him closely, 
apparently sober. 

“Surely, man,” I answered, with a snarl, 
“you must know by this time. If not, 
you can count them as well as I.” 

He shook his head with an aggravating 
assumption of uncertainty. 

“To me there seem,” he said, “to be 
more than the full complement.” 

“More than the complement!” I said, 
surprised at his answer, for I expected a 
grumble at the amount of pumping. 
“There are six, and that is enough to 
work the schooner. Much more thao 
enough if they were not all lazy, long-shore 
louts like yourself. You just go and do 
an extra spell at the pumps, Perhaps 
that will clear your foggy skull a piece.” 

He did not look rebellious, and he 
did not swear. Which things surprised 
me, for in a country of equality, and a 
small coasting schooner, the hand of the 


He was 


commander is not so high as on a man-of- 


war. He shook his head gently, even 
touched his hat, and went off muttering, as 
if he were proud of having found a long 
word and liked chewing it : 

“ More than the complement. More than 
the complement.” 

The sound of the pumps clanking under 
his hands dismissed the unsolved mystery 
of his question from my mind. During 
the day I snatched a few hours of sleep, 
and in the evening I stood upon the 
deck watching the setting sun, As I 
turned away with a shudder at the 
first chill of the evening breeze, I saw 
McCracken and another sailor called 
Hanson watching me. The latter stepped 
up to me as he met my eye, while 
McCracken stayed a little way off where he 
could hear what his companion said. 

There was no deference in the address of 
Hanson as there had'been in McCracken’s. 
He was a low-class American, a free man 
and a brother. All of which means that 
he had been educated to make his manners 
as offensively familiar as possible. But the 
purport of his question was the same as the 
Scotchman’s. 

“ Skipper,” he asked, ‘‘ how many of the 
boys are sailing this schooner ?” 





My answer was as follows : 

‘Look here, my man. Don’t you come 
and think you can play any of your vulgar 
tricks on me. I'll refer you first to that 
idiotic -Scotchman who will answer your 
question, and then to the pumps, which 
maybe are your reasons for asking it, 
Get out of this.” 

The man stood his ground. 

** Get out of this, I say.” 

“ Fair and easy, skipper,” he said, “ Fair 
and easy. You're a bit roughed by the 
hard times. I ask a civil question and I 
expect a civilanswer. I ain’t come aboard 
this craft to learn manners, and I don’t 
want to be taught by them pumps, though 

"il do the same spell as my mates. But 
do, now, just tell me how many you think 
you have aboard this schooner.” 

*'Confound your folly,” I replied, rather 
surprised at his unmoved pertinacity, “ you 
must know by this time how many there are. 
The number of the crew of the ‘Flora’ is six.” 

“There are more than that,” he said. 

** More than that?” I answered. “That 
is just what the Scotchman said. What 
can you two mean ?” 

“The Lord only knows,” was the man’s 
answer. ‘‘ But there are more than that.” 

* Come,” said I, ‘I have had enough of 
this. Here, Baumgen, are two madmen 
aboard us. They want me to call over the 
ship’s company. Bring your lantern down 
here, and we will do it.” 

Standing by the wheel, with the big 
Dutchman holding his lantern over my 
shoulder, I took from my pocket the 
articles of our agreement which bore the 
rough signatures of all the crew, and com- 
meuced to call the names over. As each 
man answered to his name he came and 
ranged himself behind Baumgen. 

“ James Maxon,” 

“ Here, sir.’ 

* Andrew McCracken.” 

‘* Here, sir,” 

* Jabez Hanson.” 

Here.” 

Peter Baumgen, pilot.” 

* Here,” 

Jack Short, boy.” 

“ Yessir!” 

*‘ There, my men, that is the full tale of 
your signatures, and that I believe to be 
the full complement of the schooner. 
Have any of you more to say ?” 

“ Only this, sir,” said McCracken in a 
voice which had a quaver of excitement in 
it, “only this. Look well. Are ye sure 
that ye have read them all ?” 
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“ Madman,” I answered, “there is my 
own name, of course; but I will read that, 
if it is any pleasure to you. Edward 
Here am I, and ready to 
Now, 


Bruce, planter. 
send you men about your business, 
get!” 

““Qne moment,” continued McCracken, 
“only one momem, sir. Look well at it. 
There must be another name, for I will 
swear there is another person, though he 
be the devil himself.” 

I turned over the dirty paper with a 
contemptuous flirt of my fingers, and saw 
on the other side of the leaf some writing 
of which I had been unaware, I looked 
at it hastily and read out what I saw in 
surprise, for I certainly had not noticed 
the back of the document before, and had 
no knowledge of the person referred to 
there. There was a rude cross, and around 
it in a little square, 

“ Artaxerxes Brennan, his mark.” 

As I spoke the name a perceptible 
shudder ran through the little knot of 
sailors at my back, Baumgen, the pilot, 
started with sudden alarm, and dropped 
the lantern which he was holding. It 
fell on the deck and the light was ex- 
tinguished, The tropical twilight had 
swiftly fled, and except for the gleaming 
of the stars and her own light far away at 
the end of her bowsprit, the schooner was 
in complete darkness. 

Just then, before my eyes were used to 
the change, and while I was little better 
than a blind man at making out any 
object close at hand, I felt some one push 
against my shoulder, there seemed to be a 
hand laid for an instant on the paper 
which I held, and I could have sworn that 
a form passed across the deck between the 
mainmast of the schooner and myself. So 
certain was I that I jumped forward with 
outstretched arm, my hand clutched some- 
thing which seemed to move under my 
fingers, but I held fast. I did not know 
what I was grasping. In the tension of 
my nerves it seemed like flesh, yet so icy 
cold was it, and so clammy, that, if flesh 
it were, no blood seemed to be running 
through its veins. 

Quick, Baumgen, quick,” I cried. ‘I 
have him. Light the lantern, man !” 

The feeble light of the spluttering wick 
disclosed a ridiculous situation. The men 
were clinging to each other and round 
Baumgen in different attitudes of fear 
and anxiety. On the broad face of the 
Dutchman terror was written big. And 
as for me, whatever my visage was like, 





my hand was firmly grasping one of the 
metal rings whieh fastened the mainsail 
of the schooner to the mast, and the 
canvas, wet with a dash of spray, was 
elinging round my knuckles. I was very 
angry. 

“There, you fools,” I said; ‘‘so much 
for the extra passenger and your cowardly 
fears. Your cracked pates have made 
idiots of us all. Get forward with you 
and attend to your work. You are sailors 
in superstition only. Let me hear no 
more of this, Get forward, I say!” 

To my surprise somewhat, none of them 
answered a word—a circumstance to be 
marked for men under the lash of a tongue 
in that land of equality and insubordi- 
nation. They went forward in a body, 
and as I stood with my hand on the tiller, 
I could see them attending to the sails, or 
leaning over the bulwarks as they smoked 
their pipes. They had shame enough to 
make them silent. Still I was not quite 
satisfied. I could not conjecture how I 
had missed seeing before the strange hand- 
writing upon the paper. It was careless 
of me to have drawn the agreement on an 
old sheet which must have been previously 
used for some other purpose, Suill, cudgel 
my brains as I would, I could not remember 
having heard at any time even the name 
of Artaxerxes Brennan. The impression, 
too, was strong upon me that I had seen 
a form pass as the lantern fell down, and I 
could not make myself disbelieve that 
some hand, other than mine or of any of 
the crew, had touched the paper as I held 
it. Hitching my elbow against the wheel I 
spread out the agreement to the light of 
the lantern. Yes, there it was on the back 
of the paper in a little square, so: 

his 
X Brennan 
mark. 


Who on earth was Artaxerxes Brennan? 

Even with the flood of the morning sun- 
shine, a calming wind, and a steadier deck, 
the impression of the previous evening 
had not worn away. The presence of a 
stowaway on such a voyage as I was under- 
taking and in such a vessel as the “Flora,” 
seemed ridiculous enough. Bat in spite of 
the ridicule of my own sense and the feel- 
ing that I was giving way to the folly of 
the men, I determined to make a thorough 
search of the schooner, It was not a 
difficult task, There was little conceal- 
ment possible in the hold, as we were 
lightly ballasted and had no cargo. I took 


Artaxerxes 
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McCracken and the pilot with me, I knew 
that if I could satisfy the Scotchman the 
crew would be silenced. Baumgen I took 
because, as former owner, he seemed to 
be in some way responsible for whatever 
might be in the schooner. 

It did not take us long to search the 
little craft from stem to stern. Of course 
we found nobody, and room for no one to 
conceal himself. It was a mere game of 
hide and seek, with no place to hide in and 
no one hiding. The fore-cabin, where the 
men lay ; my cabin, which was dignified 
by the name of the state-room; the pantry, 
for stores; and the nearly empty hold, 
were soon explored. We found no person, 
but we came across a thing which puzzled 
me. This was a chest in the fore-cabin 
which I had not noticed before. It was a 
roughly-painted, iron-clamped coffer, and 
just under the lock was a cross rudely 
scratched, and below, carved deep, but 
unskilfully, the initials A. B. 

“Baumgen,” I said, “ whose is this box? 
Do you know anything of it?” 

** No, sir,” he answered. ‘“ Probably it 
belongs to one of the men. I have never 
seen it before.” 

“Just go up on deck and find out who 
is its owner.” 


I poked about while he was gone, and 
could find no hole, corner, or cranny in 
which by any possibility a stowaway 


could be hidden. The feeling—almost 
superstitious—raised in my brain by the 
events of the previous evening was fading 
away. 1 was beginning to regret my 
weakness and to tire of this wild-goose 
chase, I heard the pilot blundering down 
the hatchway. 

“Well,” I called out. ‘' Whose is it?” 

“Nobody will own it, sir, by my de- 
scription, They all say that it is none of 
theirs.” 

“All right. Bring it up on deck and 
we will soon see what it is.” 

McCracken and the pilot, with much 
labour, for the box, whatever it contained, 
was very heavy, lugged it at last up the 
hatchway, and set it down near the wheel 
just about where we had been standing on 
the previous night. 

The men came aft at my command. 
They denied any knowledge of the chest 
and clustered round me as I began to force 
the lock roughly with a marlinspike, 
Their comments now were of curivsity 
freely expressed, and not of superstition. 
It was not possible to be superstitious in 
the broad glare of the morning sunshine, 





with the gentle breeze following us down 
the river, and the schooner bowing and 
curtseying politely to the run of the tide, 
but as I worked away at the lock, which 
was mortised firmly into the tough wood 
of the chest, I felt a kind of presentiment 
of coming danger catching hold of me. 
The sunshine seemed be fading from 
our little group, and the air to darken all 
around us. I had just thrust the end of 
the spike between the lid and the body of 
the chest, and was preparing by a strong 
effort to lever it open, when Baumgen 
called out in a voice thrilling with sudden 
fear : 

“ The ‘ Egre’! my Heavens, the ‘Egre’ ! 
Hard up, you lubber, hard up!” 

The marlinspike dropped from my hands 
and I sprang to my feet. We were plunged 
in a moment into a crisis of fearful danger. 
A bank of clouds obscured the sun; a 
sudden gale was whistling and moaning 
through the shrouds. It blew from all 
directions at once, and the sails were 
flapping backwards and forwards with a 
noise like the detonation of percussion- 
powder. In front of the schooner, hanging 
over her even now like the sinuous body of 
some monster, was a black mass of rushing 
water topped with angry foam, and roaring 
towards us with an increasing volume of 
sound, which deadened the shrieking of 
the gale and the shivering complaints of 
the schooner. 

The Native River is not, like other 
streams, a channel of fresh water running 
through the land, but a mass of brackish 
water cut off from the ocean on the seaward 
side by a bank of varying breadth, on the 
upper part of forest, nearer the sea of 
shingle. This bank is intersected by 
narrow and tortuous inlets, through which 
the sea filters, What I gathered must 
have happened now, was that a great wave, 
the result of an upheaval of the earth not 
infrequent in the tropics, had swamped 
these inlets and changed the quietly- 
flowing river for a time into the fierceness 
of the outer sea. In a moment I saw that 
no effort of ours could help the vessel ; 
she must meet the danger as best she 
could, All that was in our power was to 
rush to the shrouds and cling fast for our 
lives. The wave was hurling backward 
the current of the stream. It stretched its 
black line from shore to shore, lapping up 
the waters, and rising in height as it 
approached us, I had scarcely twisted my 
arms in the ratlines when I felt the bows 
of the schooner rise up and up into the 
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air, like the head of a rearing horse. A 
gust of wind blew my hat from my head. 
I heard the sharp crackle of rending canvas. 
The roar of artillery seemed to fill my 
ears, and then I was fighting with straining 
arms against the giant’s clutch which was 
on my body. Blinding me, choking me, 
trying to rend my grip from the quivering 
shrouds, all the water of the river seemed 
to be rushing over my limbs and bruising 
me as if it were my animate enemy. 

All this agony lasted but a few seconds ; 
for very few must have passed ere the 
earthquake-wave rushed by us, and the 
schooner, leaping from under its weight, 
passed into the sunshine. The destruction 
wrought in that short time had been piti- 
less. The “Flora” lay a drifting wreck, 
mastless and dismantled, whirled side- 
ways at the mercy of the tide. I dragged 
myself from the shrouds, and stood 
trembling with my hand upon the 
shattered bulwark. One by one I made 
out the men. They were all there, as 
exhausted and storm-beaten as myself. 
Stunned by the crushing blow, we stared 
at each other. The sunshine mocked us, 


and seemed to write the decree of our fate 
in gilded characters upon the racing tide. 


The Scotchman, McCracken, was the first 
to recover his wits. He Jurched forward 
to the pumps, and began to battle with the 
water which was rising in the hold. The 
familiar sound of the clanking iron brought 
us back to the struggle for life, There 
was plenty to do besides pumping. The 
schooner’s spars, which were bumping 
against the side and threatened to knock a 
hole in her, had to be cut away. Some 
steering apparatus must be devised, and a 
jury-sail rigged. 

While with one foot upon the bulwarks 
and the other upon the deck, I was cutting 
away the cordage which fastened the 
shattered foremast to us, I felt a clutch 
upon my uplifted arm. I turned round 
and saw Baumgen. He looked like a man 
possessed. His yellow visage wes turned 
pea-green by terror, his fingers were 
clutching at my arm until they seemed to 
tear the muscles, and his features were 
writhing in his vain efforts to speak. All 
the sound which issued from his mouth 
was an inarticulate noise like the mowing 
of an idiot. The look of the man infected 
me with a sympathy of terror. My heart 
sank within me, and my voice was weak 
and palsied as I cried out: 

“ Good heavens, man, what is it? What 
new peril is upon us ?” 





“Gone! It is gone!” he gasped. 

“Gone?” I said. “ What has gone?” 

“There,” he said, pointing to the stern, 
*Do you not see? Gottin Himmel! Do 
you not see?” 

“See what?” I answered bitterly. “I 
see my craft a wreck, I see the stump of 
the mainmast, That is all to see. Bul- 
warks,. wheel, everything else is swept 
away. If you had kept your eyes about 
you, pilot, this would not have happened.” 

“Ay, so,” he said. “ Everything is gone. 
It has gone, but he will come to fetch it. We 
are lost. He will come. We are lost men.” 

Down fell the pilot and rolled upon 
the deck in an epilepsy of fear, I stooped 
over him, and putting my flask to his lips, 
poured the brandy into him until his con- 
vulsions were subdued. He struggled up, 
and crouching on his hams, pointed with a 
shaking fore-finger towards the dismantled 
stern, 

“Ay, so, Look! 
Gott! There he is!” 

I followed the direction of his hand 
and looked along the deck. The contagion 
of his fear gave eyes to my imagination. 
I seemed to see a form grow as it were out 
of nothing by the side of the broken main- 
mast. The phantasm, the hallucination— 
whatever name it should be called by— 
seemed like the shape which death had 
taken in my brain as I lay under the 
weight of the rushing wave—a gigantic 
black figure. I had no doubt that it was 
but a repetition of that disordered image. 
Just as I saw it the water in the schooner 
listed to starboard. Her side cut into a 
breaker, and a cascade of spray leapt over 
the deck and concealed the mainmast and 
the shadowy form from my view, In that 
brief fraction of a second the apparition 
had disappeared. There was nothing left 
to see but the clean-swept deck and the 
gleaming waters beyond, So quickly had 
the vicion passed that I could easily assure 
myself that I had seen nothing. I turned 
to look at Baumgen, The terror was upon 
him again. 

“Tne chest,” I heard him mutter” be- 
tween his chattering teeth. “It has gone. 
We are lost men.” 

Then he tumbled upon the deck in a 
dead faint, 

His words opened my eyes to his mean- 
ing. I remembered the chest which we 
had been forcing before the earthquake- 
wave bore down upon the schooner, Cer- 
tainly, whoever was coming to fetch it 
would have a thankless task. It was 


There he is! Mein 
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floating now, if float it would, somewhere 
upon the tide as helpless as ourselves, or 
it had sunk, and was lying irrecoverable in 
the mud at the bottom of the river. 

I beckoned two of the men to the assist- 
ance of Baumgen. While I took up my 
axe to hack again at the dragging cordage, 
the shuffling of their feet as they struggled 
to the hatchway, sounded in my ears like 
a presage of death, It recalled to me the 
sad sound of bearers struggling under the 
weight of a coffin. 

The hard work soon drove such whims 
of the imagination into the gathering 
darkness, like the spray which every now 
and again sprang from the bows of the 
schooner. When late that night we rested 
from our labour, matters were a little 
improved. 

The vessel did not drag in the water so 
heavily and listlessly ; the greater part of 
the floating wreckage was cleared from 
her sides, and, though we as yet had no 
steerage-way upon her, she drifted down 
the middle of the stream with some hope 
of keeping afloat until the morning. 

We had all earned our rest that night, 
if minds over-wearied with peril and 
bodies stiff with labour may earn it, But 
sleep might not come to us all at the 
same time. The pumps had to be manned, 
and the look-out kept. We were not 
likely to meet a ship on those waters, and 
could not steer out of her way if we did ; 
but there might be just a hope of succour, 
and at any rate, we must be warned in 
case some side current drifted the schooner 
ashore, It fell to the lot of Baumgen, the 
boy Jack, and myself, to form the first 
watch. The other three, Maxon, Andrew 
McCracken, and Jabez Hanson, the Yankee, 
were to relieve us at two o'clock. 

The hours seemed interminably long as 
I walked up and down the deck, peering 
through the darkness of the night towards 
the faintly shadowed shores, or up to the 
merciless placidity of the starred firma- 
ment, The swish of the water against 
the drifting schooner and the clink-clank 
of the pumps became so monotonous in my 
hearing as to form part of the surrounding 
silence, This silence weighted me with an 
oppression which became terrible. I tried 
to vary the stillness by singing snatches of 
songs, but the words died away in my 
throat; by scraping my feet on the deck ; 
by coughing; by various petty devices 
which altogether failed to relieve me of 
the oppressiveness or to quiet my over- 
wrought nerves. At length the watch 





came to an end. -I staggered down the 
hatch, threw myself into my bunk, and 
slept like a log. 

The slumber of fatigue, deep as it was, 
did not endure for long. Scarcely had I 
been sleeping for an hour when I found 
myself sitting up in the bunk, trembling, 
with staring eyes, and the sweat pouring 
down my cheeks, 

Had I dreamt the sound which I thought 
had awakened me? Was the shriek which 
seemed to vibrate through my brain only 
the vivid phantasm of my fancy ? 

I listened with a fear sharpening my 
hearing, such as I had never imagined 
before; and as I listened I knew that 
the fancies of a sleep which should have 
been deep and dreamless had not betrayed 
me into this terror. The sound of the 
clattering pumps had ceased, and outside 
my cabin-door I heard footsteps, and the 
voice of the boy calling to me. My first 
action was to spring from the bunk and 
rush out of the cabin. The boy stood by 
the door. He was trembling in every 
limb, the tears were running down his 
face, and sobs of terror broke his voice as 
he cried out to me, 

“Oh, sir!” he said. ‘Oh, sir! Some- 
thing fearful has happened up there,” and 
he pointed to the deck. 

“ Where is Baumgen ?” I answered. I 
had no need to wait for a reply, for at 
that moment I saw him. The tall form of 
the pilot was crouched and bent double by 
the side of the hatchway, and he was peer- 
ing with a death-like face up the ladder 
which he seemed afraid to ascend, I 
hesitated ; it was only for a few moments, 
but for that short space I dared not go on 
deck. I can only plead the truth, that my 
nerves were overwrought by a long spell of 
sleepless work ; that I was infected by the 
terrified sobs of the boy who was clinging 
round my arm, and by the face of the pilot, 
which bore a look of peculiar terror. 
Perhaps my hesitancy may be forgiven 
me. It was soon ended by an outburst 
of hysterical sobbing and shrieking upon 
the deck which caused me to shake the 
boy off, to shove the pilot out of my path, 
and to leap up the hatchway. 

With the rush of the fresh air the 
command over my nerves came back to me. 
Indeed, there seemed nothing to fear, The 
man Maxon, who being of small stature, 
and weakened by the hard work, had been 
told off to keep a look-out while the others 
worked the pumps, was crouching against 
the bulwarks where they still remained un- 
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shattered. From his lips came the sounds 
which I had heard. He had taken leave 
of his senses, or was in a violent fit of 
hysterics, While I looked at him he con- 
tinued to shriek and sob and gurgle like a 
woman in a fit. At the same time he was 
gesticulating with his arms, and at last I 
caught the meaning of his gestures, Then I 
remembered that the pumps were silent, 
and through my heart again there shot a 
cold dart of fear. A footstep beside me 
on the deck made me turn with a sharp 
ery which I could not suppress. It was 
but the boy, who from devotion to me, or 
fear of Baumgen, had ventured to come up 
the hatchway. I gave him a spirit-flask 
from my pocket, and motioned him to 
attend to Maxon, Then I went towards 
the pumps, and called aloud to the two 
men who should have been working there. 
The silent pump, and its handle sticking up 
in the air like a gaunt arm, were all the 
answer which came back to me. McCracken 
and Jabez Hanson should have been 
standing beside it, but the pump stood out 
bare and solitary in the darkness, and I 
could make out nothing of the men. 

I called to the boy to bring a lantern 
which burned in the stern, and when he 
came rushing along the deck with it, 
making all the clatter he could by way of 
reassurance, I saw, by the quivering light, 
that a black mass lay close by the pipe of 
the pump. Stooping down, and holding 
the lantern to it, I knew that the men 
were there, and that there they were not. 

The two poor fellows lay clasped 


together, and they had done with hard | 
Still he pointed to their eyes and said 


work and pumping and watching upon the 
waters ; with long-shore jobs and precarious 
livelihood upon the land, for the first gleam | 
of the yellow light showed me as clearly as | 
doctor could speak, that they were dead. 
There was a mystery here,. The death of 
these two men would have to be accounted 
for, and I required another witness besides 
myself. In answer to my repeated orders, 
and at last threats, the pilot came sham- 
bling along the deck towards me. He 
brought another lantern and set it down by 
the pump. There was silence between us for 
a time as we examined the bodies. Death 
had indeed come in mysterious guise. As 
far as I could seo, there was neither wound 
nor mark of violence upon either of them ; 
nothing to account for the fact that they 
who a short time before had been the sharers 
of our peril, our hourly comrades and fellow- 
workmen, now lay an object of fear at our 








feet, Baumgen was ihe first to speak. 


“So,” said he. “They have quarrelled 
and fought and killed each other. Did 
you hear them? As for me, I was tired, 
and slept.” 

“No,” said I, “I was aroused by the 
same cry which must have startled you 
when I saw you standing by the hatchway. 
But how can they have killed each other ?” 

“By strangling. Look at their eyes 
and throats.” 

I stooped down and tried to assure my- 
self that what he said was true. For the 
mystery of the schooner, and the horror 
and misfortune which seemed to dog her 
way, had so got hold of my mind that I 
should have been glad to believe that thes 
two, who were old friends and companions 
in danger, had flown at each other’s throats 
and scratched their lives out like wild 
cats. But my eyes allowed me no such 
delusion. 

“You cannot be right,” I answered. 
“ There is no mark of violence upon them. 
Their throats are not clawed nor blackened; 
and look at the position of their hands.” 

He could not gainsay me, This was how 
the men lay. The right arm of the 
American was thrown round the shoulders 
of McCracken, and the latter’s left hand was 
clutched in the loose jersey which Hanson 
wore. The position of these two arms was 
as if each had flown for protection to the 
other in an impulse of sudden danger. 
The other arms were thrown forward 


before them with outstretched hands and | 


open palms, as if to ward off some sight 
which was visible and terrible to both. 1 
was assured that Baumgen was wrong. 


obstinately, as he shielded his face with 
his other hand as if he feared their gaze, 
which well he might 

“Look, how they stare! I tell you 
they have been strangled.” 

“ Not by themselves, nor by any one,” 
was my answer, and my voice sounded 
strange and tremulous to my own ears, 
for the situation in which we were, added 
to the oppression of my thoughts, the 
dangers we had passed through, and the 
horror of this last catastrophe, parched 
my throat and paralysed my tongue. ‘* Not 
by themselves, nor by any one. These 
men were frightened to death.” 

The pilot’s answer, even in that strain 
of terrible events, might have startled me, 
but it fell at that time on dull ears, though 
if it missed my attention it sank into my 
memory, whence afterwards I had good 
reason to recall the words. 
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“Ay! So,” he said. “Frightened to 
death. It has gone and we must pay. It 
is the last voyage—I am a doomed man— 
the last voyage.” 

I do not know how long the pilot and I 
stood staring at our dead shipmates ; there 
seemed a paralysis upon us which deadened 
the sense of self-preservation. All this 
time through her strained seams and 
broken sides the water was rising in the 
schooner, and the pumps were silent, At 
length I felt the hand of the boy against 
my arm. He had come whimpering to my 
side and was beseeching me to help him 
with the sailor Maxon, who was sinking fast. 

When day broke it lit upon a scene full 
of contrasts of beauty—of bright sunshine 
and crested waves, of the distant green 
shore and the deep blue sky; but for us, in 
that ship of death, already settling to her 
grave, the cloudless dawn was desolate and 
hopeless. The schooner was drifting in 


mid-channel ; we were nearing the Gulf, 
and sea-waves were striking against the 
sides of the half water-logged ship and 
running away under her connter in a con- 
fusion of white foam, A list which nearly 
buried the starboard bulwarks under the 
water reminded me of our peril. 


I set 
Baumgen and the boy to fight for our lives 
against the rising water, and did what I 
could for Maxon, but that was little. He 
lay for a time upon the deck babbling to 
himself with the incoherence of delirium. 
Two hours after dawn his voice ceased. 
In that one night half the crew of the 
schooner had been swept away, and the 
hand which had dealt the blow remained 
hidden in mystery. 

The experience of the previous night, 
the fate of our comrades, the mystery 
which enveloped the schooner in its dark 
clutches, had shattered my nerves and 
fevered my imagination. I regarded Baum- 
gen with an active yet timorous hatred. 
Round his moon-face, which was now 
white and dripping from his exertions, his 
clumsy form and shambling limbs, our 
fates seemed in some obscure way to 
hang. While I faced him at the pumps 
I could have slain him, yet I shuddered 
with fear when my hand touched his. 
While, seated on the deck, I watched 
him from a distance, I could have taken 
the pistol which lay in my pocket and put 
a bullet through him, but that the fore- 
knowledge of our peril stayed my hand 
from the murder. It was even a relief to 
me when, just as the sun was dipping 
among the forests on the shore, I saw him 





stagger, pale and exhausted, from the 
pumps. He rested for a space against 
the bulwarks before, with his heavy head 
upon his chest and bent knees, he crawled 
slowly down the hatchway. I read utter 
fatigue in his face, and I knew that for a 
time the strongest hand left to us was 
powerless, Yet the relief of his absence 
overpowered the certainty of the approach- 
ing crisis, The boy appeared to feel as I 
felt. He gave me a cheery smile when I 
came to help him at the ceaseless labour. 
For a time we made the clink-clank of the 
chain sound quicker and brisker than it 
had sounded throughout the day, yet for 
all that the end which was kept off by two 
pairs of wearied arms could not be delayed 
for long. 

Some hours of darkness had succeeded 
to the glow of sunset; the boy had sunk 
down exhausted, and the stream of water 
which I, alone and wearied, forced through 
the scuppers, was thin and weak, when a 
sudden sound put a stop to my labours. 
The boy jumped to his feet with a sharp 
ery, and [, with overwrought nerves, put 
my head down upon my hands and almost 
burst into tears, The sound which s0 dis- 
turbed us was, after all, only the sound of 
a laugh—a laugh which came from the 
cabin, and rang through the schooner with 
a sudden weird contrast to our sur- 
roundings which set us both trembling. 
I clutched the hand of the boy. We stole 
to the hatchway and peered cautiously 
down. The door of the cabin stood open. 
There was a light hanging from the ceiling, 
and we could see the interior, standing in 
bold relief to the gloom of the ship, At 
the table sat Baumgen, and on either side 
of him was a spirit bottle, which he clutched 
with glass in hand, as the swell of the 
river made them totter. He was talking 
aloud in a mixture of English and Dutch, 
which came half comprehended to our ears. 
Every now and again he filled the glass 
from one of the bottles, Each time as he 
tossed off the spirit he threw his head 
back, and uttered the mirthless laugh 
which we had heard upon the deck, It 
sounded yet more terrible as we watched 
the man, for his aspect revolted our sight. 
The great flushed face, the staring eyes, 
the loose curling lips, the continuous sound 
of foreign jargon, the shallow laughter—all 
made me shudder where I stood, and long 
to creep back to the deck and lie down in 
some hiding-place farthest away from 
where the pilot was. But at this rate the 
man was drinking himself todeath. Hate- 
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fal as the sight of him was to me, I knew 
that on his arms depended the preserva- 
tion of the schooner. Taking the pistol 
from my pocket, I prepared to descend 
the ladder with the intention of putting 
an end to this outbreak of folly ; but as I 
was just freeing my hand from the grasp 
of the boy, who held tightly to me, my feet 
were arrested by a word which came from 
the pilot’s lips. It was the name which 
had begun the mystery of our voyage, and 
which, in my mind, had lain behind all the 
succeeding horrors. 

“ Artaxerxes,” Baumgen cried. 
taxerxes Brennan.” 

I stopped and listened. A sentence of 
Dutch rolled out, followed by English 
almost as incomprehensible. 

“Your health! It is to you I drink. 
Do you think I fear you? No, no! But 
you are cheery, my hearty. You have 
done well this time. Sink the ship and 
slay the crew! Slayand sink! You have 


oT] Ar- 


lost it, and so have I. Lost to both of us, 
We are all lost 


and the ship is lost, 
together.” 

His voice was stilled by the gurgling 
of the liquor, which he poured down his 
throat from one of the spirit bottles, In 
that pause I entered the cabin, and con- 
fronted him with the pistol in my hand. 
The sight of the weapon and the sound of 
my voice cowed him in the midst of the 
orgy. He allowed me to lead him to the 
bunk, and in it, weak as a child, he lay, 
grasping my hand, and babbling sometimes 
incomprehensibly, sometimes clearly enough 
throughout the night. It would be useless 
for me to attempt to record the ravings of 
a madman, for such his fear and the liquor 
then made him, just as they were uttered. 
From what I gathered afterwards from 
folk who had dwelt in those parts before 
much civilisation had come there, and from 
what we, the boy and I, learnt, as we 
stood in the cabin, from his lips, I have 
been able to make out the following par- 
ticulars, which, if bald and but the mere 
tracery of his wicked life, come, as I believe, 
somewhere near the truth. 

It is well known that in the days before 
the civil war between the North and South, 
there was much discontent among the 
negro slaves of the South, which spread 
beyond the confines of the American 
Commonwealth. The cruelty of their hard 
taskmasters forbade open grumbling. 
Although here and there groups of the 
enslaved race rose in rebellion, the 
savageness with which all such attempts 





were suppressed prevented any general in- 
surrection. The natural result of such a 
policy, unattended by any conciliatory 
measures on the part of the planters, was 
to drive the evil beneath the surface. The 
angry feelings of the negroes, which might 
have found a vent in grumblings and noisy 
speeches, were turned instead deep into 
their hearts. As a consequence the estates, 
seemingly placid to the outward eye, which 
could only see the domination of the strong 
over the weak, were, in truth, honey- 
combed by a conspiracy, which ran like a 
plague from one plantation to another, and 
permeated the whole country. 

The secret societies of the negroes had 
their signs which required no words, their 
hidden places where the leaders met in 
consultation, and their fetishes and sacred 
symbols which dominated their savage 
minds as strongly as the whip of the 
planters held rule over their bodies. 

Of these leaders was one whose name was 
so mysteriously brought to my eyes, and 
whose fate seemed to mingle with ours. 
If the ravings of the pilot could be trusted, 
Artaxerxes Brennan had been a man to 
fear. AsI listened the figure of a gigantic 
negro seemed to be developed before my 
mind. My brain imaged again the scene 
by the mainmast of the schooner; the 
heavy chest ; the earthquake wave, and my 
dead comrades upon the deck. 

I must pass from him to Baumgen and 
show how these two men, in an evil day, 
had come together. At that time some 
crime had made Baumgen an outcast from 
civilisation. He would scarcely have chosen 
so solitary a life as he was leading. Upon 
the shores of the river, afar from all his 
fellows, and surrounded by the lonely 
jungle of waterside foliage, he had a solitary 
hut, where he lived by his rod, his gun, 
and the natural garden around him. One 
day, returniug from a walk in search of 
his dinner, he found a negro standing on 
the patch of grass in front of his hut. 
Baumgen raised his gun and presented it 
at the stranger. To him all men were 
enemies ; yet a negro he feared the least, 
so he hesitated to fire. Each recognised 
the outlawry of the other. The negro, 
who was wet with swimming the river, 
turned sideways and pointed to his back, 
which was freshly lacerated by the whip 
of an overseer, At the sight of that pass- 
port the white man lowered his weapon. 
Instead of fighting they fraternised, and 
the acquaintance begun in that uncouth 
manner became, under the influence of 
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the lonely wilderness, an offensive and 
defensive alliance against all their fellow- 
creatures, Confidence grew between them. 
The negro—Artaxerxes Brennan — told 
Baumgen of the conspiracy of which he 
had been leader, and how his passion had 
burst forth prematurely and forced him 
into flight. The blood of an overseer was 
on his hands, a reward was on his head, 
and, if he were taken, torture and death 
would be his portion. Thus far he seemed 
to give himself into the power of his host, 
Bat he was cunning, and he worked upon 
the cupidity of the other outcast. On 
the farther side of the river, he said, 
whence he had come, was a great treasure. 
As a head of the secret society of the 
negroes, he knew where it was hidden. 
With such a spoil in their own hands they 
would both be rich for life. 

The two outcasts in their solitude put 
their heads together to concoct a plan. 
Potent evel into their hands. Just as 
the war broke out, and the whole country 
was in the ferment of its contagion, it 
chanced that a small trading vessel passed 
up the river and anchored nearly opposite 
to their concealed dwelling. One night 
the reflection of a fire upon the horizon 
attracted their notice. They took a boat 
which Baumgen used for fishing, and 
glided in the darkness across the river. 
As they passed the schooner they saw 
that she was deserted. From the opposite 
shore they made a long night’s march to 
the plantation from which Brennan had 
escaped, The light of flames led them on 
their road, and they reached the place to 
find the negroes in open insurrection, the 
farm buildings burning, and the planter 
and his overseers defending themselves in 
the house against a throng of infuriated 
slaves. The crew of the schooner were 
probably with the white men, for them 
they never saw, Brennan did not join in 
the attack, but lay concealed with his 
companion throughout the day, watching 
the hated tyrants struggling against their 
ill-armed servants. 

At nightfall he crept from his hiding- 
place and drew two negroes away from 
the yelling crowd. They and Baumgen 
passed in silence amid the woods until 
they came to a cave, It seemed to be 
a storehouse, and was piled to its roof with 
a mass of various goods. At the direction 
of Artaxerxes, the men cast everything 
roughly aside until they came to an iron- 
bound chest. They raised it with difficulty, 
and bore it from the cavern. Baumgen 





never forgot that return journey. ll 
the night, staggering by turns under the 
weight of the booty, they made their way 
through the woods. 

Their toil was but half over when 
day broke, and they hid themselves and 
their burden beneath the tangle of the 
underwood. At nightfall, urged on by 
Brennan with furious impatience, they 
blundered forward, and just as another 
dawn was breaking they came to the river 
and passed down the bank to where the 
boat of Baumgen was moored. Here the 
two slaves, at a sign from Brennan, turned 
back upon their tracks and were soon lost 
to view amid the darkness of the trees, 
With difficulty the outcasts hoisted the 
chest into the boat. It was but a light 
and roughly made coracle, with scarcely 
room for the two men, and it swayed and 
nearly sank under the added burden. 
Baumgen would have opened the chest 
and put its contents in the boat, when 
perhaps they might have made more than 
one journey and ferried all over gradually. 
But the negro would have none of this 
plan, he pointed to the schooner and 
pushed out upon the river. The stream 
and their one paddle carried them against 
the side of the vessel. They clambered 
aboard and found that she was, as they 
had supposed, untenanted. With much 
labour the two men hauled the chest 
aboard, and cutting the moorings which 
held the light craft to the shore, got 
some sail on her and steered across the 
river. Near Baumgen’s hut was a creek 
running up to the water—there were many 
such intersecting either bank, The tall 
trees meeting overhead, and the tangled 
jungle weeds running from branch to 
branch, made a natural harbour which 
would entirely conceal a more considerable 
craft than the schooner. They ran her up 
the creek and moored her where none 
could see her from land or river. Here 
comes a curious circumstance in Baumgen’s 
story. In spite of all the white outcast 
could urge, Brennan would not allow the 
chest to be moved or in any way tampered 
with. It lay in the cabin visible to Baum- 
gen when he chose to go and see it, but 
disappointing all the hope of booty which 
he had formed. 

For three years the two men lived 
together, the untouched treasure by their 
side and a desperate enmity and covetous- 
ness growing up in the heart of Baumgen. 
He tried to escape, but Brennan sank his 
boat and so held him back from the river, 
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| and shorewards the belt of forest and 


the fierce-surfed sea beyond caged him in. 
Whatever was in that chest, its contents 
were connected with some deep-laid plan 
of the secret leader. Morning and evening 
he watched, with eyes that grew hollow 
with their prolonged desire, the distant 
forest upon the opposite bank, but no 
signal came. If he had been aware of 
what had happened during that time in 
the world outside his narrow ambush, he 
would have known that no signal such as 
he expected would ever reach him. The 
attack upon the house of the planter had 
been repelled, and the negroes, surrounded 
by a force of armed whites, had fallen to a 
man, Among them were most of Brennan’s 
secret associates and those two men who 
alone had knowledge of his whereabouts. 
So in vain, holding the white man in the 
hollow of his hand, through the long years 
he watched. But opportunity came to 
Baumgen at last. One night he crept to 
the schooner to ease his desires with at 
least a sight of the treasure-coffer. His 
heart leapt within him, and he clutched 


| the knife in his belt, as, peering down the 


hatchway, he saw Brennan lying beside the 
chest fast asleep. As he watched the 
giant limbs of the negro stretched along 
the cabin floor, temptation at last became 
too strong for him. He gave his sudden 
thought no pause in which to turn to 
cowardice. Swiftly he glided down the 
steps, and raising his knife, plunged it into 
the breast of the sleeper, The blood 
spurted over his hand and over the iron- 
bound chest, which was now a soft enough 
pillow for the head of a dead man. 
Baumgen was free, and the benumbing 
fear of years hed fallen from him. He 
cast the body of the negro to the crocodiles, 
and watched the reptiles tear it in pieces, 


4 Then he went back to his hut, and strove 


to live again the existence of brutish but 
contented solitude from which the advent 
of the slave had disturbed him. Bat such 
a life had become unendurable. Wealth 
was, as he believed, in his hand, and the 
outside world was calling to him to come 
forth to its enjoyment. He nursed the 
longing until it grew irresistible. With 
much labour and patience he dug out the 
sand which had silted round the stern of 
the vessel, and warped her out into the 
river, The man was desperate, and the 
sense of danger was dulled by the desire of 
enjoying his gains. He cut the schooner 
loose, and with no crew but himself, went 
drifting down the river. He hoped to 





meet some vessel, and had concocted a tale 
of shipwreck, which might account for his 
solitary condition. He hoped, too, that in 
the years which had sped by since Bren- 
nan and he had stolen the schooner, all 
memory of her and trace of her former 
owners would have been lost. His expecta- 
tions were justified. He met a coasting 
vessel, his story was believed, and the 
schooner was safely towed to therising town- 
ship, where my plantation now lay. There 
he let her out to any one who required such 
a vessel for a time, and made use of his 
own knowledge of the river by following 
the calling of a pilot. 

All through the years, while the schooner 
grew old and rotten on his hands, and he 
lived a haphazard and penurious life, he 
never touched the wealth which was the 
price of the slave’s blood. A mysterious 
superstition seemed to stay the murderer 
from realising the price of his crime. 
Wherever the schooner might be—at her 
moorings by Mersey Point, or in her way- 
farings up and down the river—the iron- 
bound chest lay unregarded in her cabin, 
and the pilot pursued his hard life unmo- 
lested. When, by the sale of the vessel to 
me, he let her and the coffer out of his 
hands, the crisis of her fate and his seemed 
to have come. 

He knew it, he said, putting his heavy 
mouth close to my ear, and speaking in a 
whisper ; he knew that his time was at 
hand when we had started, and the grumb- 
ling of the men came to his ears. When I 
called the roll of the crew, and the name 
of the man whom he had murdered came 
from my lips, he had seen Artaxerxes 
Brennan close by his side, and the lantern 
had slipped from his hands. When, on the 
following day, I had the chest brought up 
on deck, and was preparing to open it, he 
suffered an agony of terror, which was as 
if death was all around him, and he knew 
not whence or how soon the fatal blow 
would fall, When the earthquake wave 
had rushed up the river, all but over- 
whelming the schooner, and casting the 
chest, which he had guarded so long, away 
from him for ever, he felt that each minute 
was drawing him to hisdeath. He had seen 
the figure of the slave beckoning to him 
from the shattered stern, and he had fallen 
at my feet in the agony of his fear. That 
night his comrades had died, and, for all his 
feeble reasons and excuses, he knew how 
and why. 

His story was ended as far as he could 
tell it. He, and the boy, and I were all 
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that were left, and death was crouching 
somewhere beside us. With tears and 
bitter words against himself, he prayed for 
my forgiveness. When I told him to pray 
not to me but to God, he turned his face 
against -the ribs of the schooner, and so 
remained shaking with fear. 

I left him where he lay, and taking the 
boy by the hand, we crept together upon 
the deck. Once more we seized the pumps, 
and fought for lives which seemed past 
hope of saving. For an hour we worked. 
The dawn grew to morning, and the sun 
arose and swept away the curling river- 
mists from our path as a lady sweeps her 
veil aside. The swell of the sea, like a 
long-drawn breath, passed heavily adown 
the schooner’s length, yet, though her deck 
seemed as near to the water, we kept death 
back, and stiil she floated. 

Suddenly the boy let his hands fall 
from the pump, and clutched me by the 
arm. 

‘‘ Listen!” he said. ‘Oh, sir, listen!” 

I stayed my hand, poisiag the clanking 
handle in mid-air, and through the sudden 
silence upon the deck there broke from the 
cabin below the sound of a voice. 

“He is speaking to himself,” I said. 
“ Work on, boy, or we are lost.” 


But for all my words I myself stayed 
still, 

“Tt is not his voice, sir. 
voice ¢” 

I do not know what I should have 
answered. The dread was upon me so 
that I could not speak. There was little | 


Is it his 


time for words, 
whosesoever it might be—was overcome by 
the sound of a struggle. I could hear the 
bunk in the cabin creaking, and Baumgen 
striking the side of the schooner as if he 
could force his way through her ribs. So 
for a moment, while we stood spell-bound ; 
then from under our feet there rose a cry 
which thrilled through the vessel from 
broken bowsprit to shattered rudder-post. 
The boy and I, with no longer pause, 
rushed from where we stood, and plunged 
down the hatcaway to the cabin, On the 
threshold we stopped. Tho sight we saw 
was enough to stay us as the bullet stays 





| 





the quarry in its tracks. The pilot’s crime 
was paid for. There he lay, his great form 
drawn up on the further side of the bunk, 
his limbs and his body crouched close 
against the ribs of the schooner, but his 
face turned outwards to the doorway of 
the cabin where we stood. In that 
face was set more terror than earth could 
fashion without the help of hell. The boy, 
looking at it, fell in a swoon at my feet, 
and I, seizing him and shielding my eyes 
with my arm from that horror, rushed back 
to the deck. The dinghy lay where I had 
been mending her. I fiung in the oars and 
pushed the boat to the schooner’s side. 
The waves were lapping at the deck. I 
laid the boy in the boat, and launched her 
into the sea, Then I leapt in and rowed 
for the distant shore with the strength of 
terror. 

For an hour I rowed, before I turned 
and looked behind me, The schooner was 
still afloat. When I thought of her freight, 
I turned again and laboured through the 
tossing sea with untiring toil, The shore 
rose up in front of us; the shadowy forest 
grew into a mass of leaves, then into single 
trees with creepers joining them together ; 
the waves were broken; there was a dash 
of surf around us, and the boat was flung 
upon a shelving beach. I jumped out and 
drew the boy with me. He had by this 
time recovered his senses. We sank 
together upon our knees on the sand, and 
never since the world began did two beings 
give more heartfelt thanks to the Almighty 
for preservation than did we in that 


The sound of the voice— | solitary place. 


On land we were more fortunate than 
on the waters. A walk of a few hours 
brought us to the plantation of an outlying 
settler. There we were well cared for, and 
when an opportunity offered, for which we 
had not long to wait, we made our way 
back to Mersey Point. 

I never saw the “Flora” more nor 
heard of hor again, Somewhere she lies 
at the bottom of the sunny Native River, or 
washed by the rougher deeps of the Gulf. 
Wherever is her resting-place, there, with 
her, I pray, may rest her burden of horror 
and retribution, 
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